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FOREKNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


The debatable | 


estion is, the extent of /his knowl?- | 
| 
in | 


point on this qu 
Is it strictly universal? 


Did God in the 
sin 


that has risen on the face of the sea: 


Every gale and 
din the atmosphere; every blade of 


grass which has sprung from the ground ; every 
individual leaf which has been borne on the} 
And the history of each leaf from the 
beginning to the end of its existence? 
then know not only all the actualities but like- 
wise, all the possiiities of his creation? what 
the difference would have been, if Cain had not 
If Abraham had married some 


If Moses had | 3 . 
|God. We are under a twofold inability ; an 


jinability both natural and moral; a cannot, and 
la well not. If St. Paul had asserted it, we 
|should still demur and say there must be some 


other woman besides Sarah? 
taken an Egyotian wife previously to his escape 
: ‘If Jacob had had but éen sons in- 
And if Isaac had had four 
It is manifest that the 
foreknowledge of thinys actual would be of | 


stead of fwelvet 
sons instead of two? 


little use except in connection with knowledge 
And if things actual are 
ever infinite, those possid/e must be a thousand- 


of things possid/e. 


But of what importance would | 
be ss many as nine parts out of ten of this 
It is not more than one tenth of | 
all the actualities of the world that leave any | 
impression vpon it. Take, for example, the | 
fig-tree between Bethany and Jerusalem to | Pet the passage, Acts iv. 27, 28. * Against 
which our Lord Jesus Christ went, being hun- i thy Holy Child, Jesus, both Herod, Pilate, the 
cry, ia search of fruit, but on which he found | GeMtiles and the people of Israel, were gathered 


that fig tree bear leaves ? 
number each year? And what if that fig tree | '° provide a Savior for Israel] and for the world. 


more could it have borne unde 
favorable circumstancest—Do you say | their resentment. And all this occurred from 


1t these are small 
importance then is it whether God |2fe Constant, common and universal in human 
foreknow them or not? 

npprtant and enduring impression upon the | The established tendencies of the world will 
condition of the world, then the history of each produce them. There is no necessity for any 
Yet no man be 

And if the fer- | tractive sense, God does all that is done; and, 
It was, |God or would be useful to Him, we will make | 


leaf is an interesting thing. 

ieves that such was the fact. 
tileness and history of each leaf be a matter of |/o7eordams whatever cpmes to pass. 
indifference then ‘the foreknowledge of them moreover, a popular custom among the Hebrews coofession of owed fault. But, while these al- | iyi] rights uf Protestants—exiling tens of thou- 
must be a matter of equal indifference. We) 'o infer the design from the effect. And they _leged tacts remain—as to our mind they do now | sands from their beautiul country and fair homes, 
|—dark and utterly doubtful, we must bear the | and depriving all Protestants of the protection 
jburden of your reproach. If foreknowledge ‘of the State. The horrid and atrocious bigotry 


f Divine Providence, as being particular or 
’ zp limply—as you say it does—the foreordination 


general; and expressed our preference of the | mits evils for the sake of the good which comes 
And if God’s providence 


be general, his decrees and purposes, general, 


ooctrine of the latter. 





then, probably his foreknowledge also is gener- 
The advocates of the doctrine of the pre- 
cise and universal foreordination by God of all 
future events, make much account of his Sore- 
They link the two things together. 
God, say they, cannot decree without foreknow- 


The one proves the other. 


looks much like arguing in a circle. 
we deny the proof of Gud’s universal particular 


We do not pretend to know 
what the very fact on this subject is 


fi reknowledge. 


futarity and the universe. 
such foresight could be of no availment. 


We do not con- 
ceive of God as ever re-considering. and making 
new dispositions to counteract the results of the 
regular and established tendencies of his own 
We cannot believe that God ever 
commences wrong and thence finds reason for a 
change in his mode of action. We regard his 
whole work of providence as being constitutional: 
as being conducted on uniform and unchangeable 
laws and tendencies. 


God knows what these 
Jawa of tendencies are. 


He made them, and 
ms for-knows the general result. 
all which is needful to be foreknown. If God 
yet his providence 


would neverthrlegs, Continue to be just what it 


voutly protest. We cannot, and will not, be- 
lieve it. We could not if we would, and we 
wovle not if we could. It isa blasphempus 
doctrine. It libels and defames the immaculate 
jand most holy character of God. We will not 
|admit any language of the Bible itself in proof 


personal and irrespective election. Mr. W. 
ideclared that he could not, and would not, be- 
lieve a doctrine which charged God with un- 
| righteousness ; that no words and texts of Serip- 


lture could compe! him to doit. He had ahigh- 


er and an earlier Jaw of God in his own heart. 
His own moral nature certified bim that injus- 


itice in God was as siniul as injustice in man. 

No man of a sane mind ever denies that God lie would, thanhece oe: avibdasic belied 
possesses foreknowledge ; that he knows events |.) Gog was enjuan: Beni delll.aiasion: wal 
which have not yet transpired. 


external evidence from pretended inspiration or 


Father of lights, ‘in whom there is no darkness 


God a particular perception of all individual oc- ot eil.? wenvigeetetelinionl she cemmiiclen of 
currences, smal! and great? 
beginning foreknow particularly every wave 


He hath forbidden it; he hates it; he 


j 


|punishes it. It is, then, impossible that he 


“yt? |should choose it; foreordain it; instigate men 
yast of wind that) 


to the commission of it; and then curse and 
destroy them for having accomplished his own 


| will. 


We do not deny the universal foreknowledge 
of God. We believe that he does know all that 
is needful to be known; all that can be of any 


juse and advantage. But if foreknowledge be 
{necessarily connected with foreordination then, 
|in regard to particulars, we contest the doctrine. 


We cannot believe that there is iniquity with 


mistake. St. James has denied it. ‘God can- 
not be tempted of evil neither tempteth he any, 
it. ‘Which thing 1 commanded them not 
neither came it into my mind.’ Jer. vii. 31. 
All attempts to substantiate this abominable 
dodtrine from Scripture amount to an endeavor 
to make the Bible contradict itself. 

And is it now demafided, how will you inter- 


oothing bet leaves. How many leaves were | gether, to do what thy hand and counsel had 
there on this fig treet? How many years did | determined to be done?’ Answer. We inter- 
And what was the | Ptet it i a general senge. God had determined 


ad lived ten or fifty years longer than it did? This Savior must execute his office, by ‘ bear- 
And if the tree died, what had been the actual i" Witness unto the truth.’ This testimony 
uumber of the leaves? And what also, was | ¥uld, on the general principles of human na- 
the possible number? How many. days had jture, excite oppusition. Men resist, when their 
been each leaf in growing? Which was the | i"terests, their prejudices, their favorite views, 
smallest leaf, and which was the largest, each jare attacked. And, if the requisite power be 
veral year? Which leaf was first shed, and possessed, they revenge the offence and destroy 
hich shed last on each of the different years? the offender. Thus they repelled the testimony 
, of Jesus Christ and made a sacrifice of him to 


the action of general principles ; principles, that 


If every leaf made an |92ture, ‘It must needs be, that offences come.’ 


particular invention. In a general and con- 


have already taken our position on the subject | characterized the former from the latter. 


We are ofien told, that God ordains and per- 


‘from them. Thisis a very popular doctrine. 
| But in our view it is utterly fallacious. Though 
it have a specious appearance, it possesses no 
jsolid foundation. The plain fact, on attentive 
| consideration, is, that evil never produces good. 


It is as impossible, as that darkness should pro- 


| duce light ; or, that cold should produce heat. 
| Darkness and cold are mere negations. But 
img, nor can he foreknow without decreemg. light and heat must proceed from something 
We will not dis-| pesitive and active. It is not the evils which 
pute the soundness of this logic, though it | men experience, that ever relieve them of their 
But burdens or correct them of their errors. The 
/amputation of a gangrene limb, is not the posi- 
| tive cause of the health which he afterwards 
ah We pre-|regains. This proceeds from the sound princi- 
finite limits to the prescience of | ples of his constitution. The pain which at- 
God. But we demur to the evidence that God tends the extraction of a tooth ; the dreseing of 
foresees all the actuals, and all: the possibles, of |4 sore ; the potation of bitter and nauseous 
We conceive that | medicine, is not the cause of the benefits which 
We jensue. These benefits come from what is 
regard God's plan and mode of providence as 
being general and immutable. 


healthful and good in the patient’s system. 
The pains and the losses which result to a man 
from his ivattention and carelessness, are not 
the positive cause of correcting him of his fault 
and making him cautious and careful. This 
correction is due to his reason and consideration. 
The poverty and the disgrace incurred by the 
vices of intemperance and falsehood, are never 
the direct and efficient cause of the reformation, 
which takes place in the drunkard and liar. 
There must be positive moral power in the man, 
or he can never be reformed. And his recovery 
to virtue, is effected immediately and efficiently, 
by a force that is subjective; a principle, within 
himself. The evils, in ail the cases above men- 
tioned, are unly the indirect means of preparing 











| ore, becomes a matter of in- 
difference whether th. oreknowledge b 
rledge be 
particular or only Bevoral, Particular fore- 
knowledge would be usefu,;, 4 particula 
F Sular prov- 
But it can be of no wu, ina oul 
ence 
that is general. In a providence x iyi. 4 
s e 


ion sll events oceur as matters of co. oa 


the way forthe action of tendencies that are 
positively and uniformly good. 

Again; we are told that God ordains and 
permits evil,—for the sake of the good which 
comes of it,—for only a limited time. By and 
hye, it will all be over, and there will be neither 
pain nor sin, here, or hereafter, jorever. This, 








voidable so far as providence is the ac 
n 5S 
producing them. 





practice of daily 









orn find. at this 


kitehe® 
jiate in ' 
ATER™M that he also fore- 
commit the horrid deed. 
that this is the popular doctrine. 
Prd also, know that it necessarily results 
Mian dagtrine of particular providence. We 
“'e, therefore, required to believe that God has 
all—each individually—of the 
es which have ever occurred j 
® World. But against this doctrine, wo = 


ANY 


evils and iniquiti 


e evil and the good are alike certain and una. |'S 2 Very pleasant doctrine. ac big gpg 
|were trae. But, where shall we find the evi- 

\ence of its trath? Is it in the Bible" And, 
But we are told that the Bible teaches the | When will the time be? When death and hell 
ety universal foreknowledge of God; also \Sh4ll be cast into a lake of fire? But death and 
his universal predestination of all tha events of |"*ll are not the only things to be cast in; but 
te world both good and evil; that he fore- | #!! thieves and idolators and liars and adulterers. 
new that the Jews would be the murderers of | A 
his holy Sen Jesus Christ ; 
ordained that he should 


nd, they have no rest, day nor night.’ 

Do you allege, that the time willcome, when 
Levil Will cease io do good; that, then, it will 
cease. But, if evil doew good for along season, 
why, may it not do good always and forever? 
In order to have a firm foundation for the hope 
that evil will eventually be excluded, we must 
believe that it is the cause of no good ; that it 
never did good ; never will do good ; never can. 





The positive influences of the world, are all 








will be? 


jlimued by this theory, more than it is by the | 
pother ! The evil dues confessedly exist. We 


| of whatever comes to pass in a particular sense 


| A God who has designedly laid the foundations | 





‘of the last year, in France. While there he 
| addressed several letters, description of the state 
‘of Religion in that country ,to some of his breth- 
‘ren athome. He has been kind enough to al- 
‘low us to communicate to our readers the in- 
| struction and gratification which the friends, to 
| whom they are addressed, have derived from 


communication with you and the brethren. Had 


seven weeks since, has been higly gratifying. 


the Romans, you will not be surprised to learn 
that it contgins fine memorials of that elegant 
and illustrious race. The amphitheatre, aque- 
duct, temples and other remains of art, are well 


the past. The ancient amphitheatre, large 
enough to have seated more than 30,000 spec- 
tators, is probably the most perfect in the world. 
New discoveries however, are yet made. A 





hostile to evil. Man's reason, conscience, 
benevolence and self-regard, are all antagonistic 
to pain and sin. The tormer, have ever waged 
a perpetual war upon the latter. And, in pro- 
portion, as human reason, conscience, benevo- 
lence and self-regard, make improvement and 
gain strength ; they limit and stay the preva- 
lence of suffering and iniquity. Itis the mis- 
sion of civilization and refifement ; of enlighten- 
ed religion and at Christianity especially ; of 
morality and knowledge, to diminish the empire 
of natural and moral evil. The reason and con- 
science of man, are the rightful rulers of the 
world. And, when they shall be established 
in their kingdom, when passion and appetite 
shall be subjected to them, then, in a compara- 
tive sense—which, probably, is the Scripture 
sense—will there be no more ‘ pain, sickness 
and death, but sorrow and sighing will flee 


: | away.’ 
assumptive reason, believe that the adorable | 


The argument for the udiltty of evil, is con- 
tradictory and destroys itself. On what princi- 
ple is it, that this argument is employed and 
considered valid and conclusive! It is on the 


\principle of God’s infinite perfection. The 


abettors of this argument allege that, as God 


"possesses illimitable wisdom, power and good- 


ness, He will, of course, neither ordain nor 
permit anything, which does work for the 


| greatest good ; that He has ordained and per- 


mitted sin and pain ; therefore, sin and pain are 


' subservient to the greatest good. But the 
| question now comes up; why did nut God pro- | 
‘duce the greatest good ; just as much good as 


there ever was, is now, and ever will be, with- 


/out the evil which has been, and is, and ever 
It would surely have been better to. 
‘have the whole good alone than to have it with 
jall the attendant evil. The evil is so mach de- 
duction from the good. If the good be to the 
‘evil as ten to two, then the balance is only eight. 
| Without the evil, it would have been ten. The | 


man.’ The prophet Jeremiah has contradicted |. ; 
ievil, therefore, is so much loss. 


j 


You will, doubtless, answer, that the thing | 
jwas impossible; that God could not have 


brought about the good without the evil. You 
now concede, that there are limits even to the 


efficiency of God. And if the work of even | 
_Omnipotence be limgable, why not admit evil 1s 
‘avoidable? ‘That it is accidental’ A thing 


never designed, but which has happened 


iby the fortuitous coimcideuce of laws an 
‘tendencies, ordained for the production only of | 
good? This, doubtless, 1s the true solution of |. 


the difficulty. But this solution is rejected be- 
cause—say our predestinarians—it limits the 
power of God. But how is the power of God, 


make the amount of evil no greater, and the | 
amount of good no less, than you make them 
We regard the world and the universe to be as 
perfect as possible. And, you certainly, cannot 
estimate it mere highly. What, then, is gained 
by you, in placing all the evil to one account, 
while we place it to another? 


Will vou then stigmatise us as irreligiously | 
, sceptical, because we decline the avowal of our 


belief in the foreknowledge of God, embracing 
all, both of the actualities and possibilities of 


the universe? When you shall have proved | 


that such foreknowledge is either necessary to 


we repudiate the doctrine. And yet we avow 


| 


as strong faith in the perfection of divine provi- 


dence as you have. In ourview, God's general | 
. . ) 
_ knowledge and ordination are as efficient for | 


good, as are the particular foresight and decrees, 


|embraced in your creed. We refuse to concede | 
|that your scheme has advantage over ours. 
| Our God is as good, as efficient, as perfect, as 
|yours. A God who can, but does not, avert the | 
| evils which come on the world, is no better for | 


} 
man, than a God who cannot consistently do it. | 
for all the good which ever has been and ever | 
will be ; a God, who designed no evil, ‘ neither | 


came it into His mind that men should commit « the author 
sin,’ possesses all possible perfection ; isas good | 
as He can be. And, with all this, ought we | 
not, in reason, to be satisfied? May we not, 
asin duty bound, rejoice with thanksgiving? 


8. F. 


STATE OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 
Rev. Mr. Barry of Framingham passed a part 





them. . 


Nimes, France, Sept. 12, 1845. 
My pearrriend. | have not forgotten your 
kind invitation to hold, in my absence, some 


iny health permitted, | should long since have 
addressed you. You may have heard of our 
arrival in this ‘far country,’ and of the charming 
voyage, which left us little to desire. Our pas- 
sage of the Straits and the Mediterranean, was 
all we could have wished. The sky, the at- 
mosphere the tinted landscape in this region 
of the globe, all are indescribable. They must 
be seen to be understood. 

Our stay in this city, to which we came some 


When I say that it is the ancient Nemansis of 


worth seeing, and are in a state of preservation 
which connects most strikingly the present with 


large basin connected with the ancient aqueduct, 
has, within a few days, been bronght to light. 

I might speak of the climate of this sunny 
region, which particularly in the fall, winter 
and spring, is most genial to the invalid and 
whose summer heats are far more agreeably 
tempered than our own, But you would pro- 
bably feel more interest-in having some tidings 
of the condition of the Church in this country, 
and especially of that portion of it, which rep- 
resents the common cause of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

There is to an American a character of mor- 
al grandoer in the Protestant church of France. 
Its long ages of oppression, its memorable con- 
flicts with the civil power, its copious offerings 
on the altar of martyrdom, its exiles and mas. 
sacres, all give a melancholy interest to its past 
history and its present condition. In the great- 
er part of Nothern Europe, the success of the 
Reformation was decided, The revolution it 
introduced, did not go backward. Opposition 
aided, rather than hindered its progress. The 
blazing fires of persecution, were but so many 
beacons to light the ever onward march of re- 


ligious freedom. Not so was it in France. The 
early triumphs of the Reformation have,though |ions in that country, producing from time to | close of his life, that he could not see the mere 


brilliant,met with most speedy and disastrous is- 
sues. 

You are too familiar with the early history of 
the Reformation in France, to require more than 





| 
| 
| 








a briefallusion to it. Long anterior to the days 
of Luther, there were lofty and far seeing minds 
which protested against the corruptions and 


| usurpations of the church of Rome. Lyons was 
| the birth-place of Valdus, chiefof the Walden- 


ses, who, with the Albigenses fill so large a 


| space in the early history of Protestantism. At 


the commencement of the Reformation, tribes 


| of Protestants, decimated and impoverished, in- 
|habited the mountains of France. 


It was, however, to the labors of Calvin, Far- 
el, Fabri, and Beza, that the Reformation in 
this country was indebted for its most powerful 
impulse. The first named, gave tothe Reform- 
Church its organization, as well as its dogmas. 
The introduction of the Jay power, by the insti- 
tution of the order of Elders, is due to him. 

The career of the Reformation in France ws 
rapid. In 1535 a French translation of the Bi- 
ble was prepared by Olivetan. In 1556 the 
church at Paris assembled a national synod, 
coinposed of the representatives of the Ll church- 
es, regularly constituted. Twelve years after, 
in 1571, convoked the memorable synod of Ro- 
chelle which was attended by Princes of the 
bluod and the great Admiral Coligni, and pre- 
sided over by Beza. This synod produced the 
confession of faith, which, afterwards, was the 


adopted Symbol of the Protestant church in 


France and was followed as a model in other 
States of Europe. 

But what ts chiefly remarkable,is,that France, 
at this period, numbered 2150 churches of Pro- 
testants, some of them composed of more than 
10,000 believers. So rapid was the develope- 
ment of the Reformation in France; and the 


new church was full of zeal, piety, courage and 
life. 

But a war of extermination was soon waged 
against the Reformed church. The massacre 


of St. Bartholomew in 1572, was succeeded 
in 1686 by the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
—which in 1572, secured under Henry JV the 


of Louis XIV carried desolation into peaceful 


jtowns and villages, and drove multitudes into 


the retreats of the mountains of Cevennes, where 
theCamisards long and bravely resisted the pow- 
erful armaments that were sent to destroy them. 


From this period Protestantism was doomed 
to a long, dark age of oppression. Its temples 
were closed. lts worship was interdicted. Only 
by stealth and at an imminent hazard, could 
the faithful assemble for Christian worship. In 
the neighborhood of this city, is a sequestered 
spot, inclosed by two lofty masses of rock ,where 
for a long ceurse of years, the Protestants as- 
sembled. Ona pinnacle of one of the cliffs was 


| stationed a sentinel to watch thé approach of 


ities. I have myself seén a lady 
of eighty years of age, who well remembers the 
dangers of their assemblies. She informed me 
that on one occasion, when the alarm was given, 
her robe in the flight was torn in shreds. Such 
was the peril which surrounded these persecut- 
ed confessors. 

It was not until the French revolution drew 
near,that French Protestantism began to emerge 
from this dread eclipse. A few ministers,among 
whom were Court, Corteiz, Roger, &nd Paul 
Rabaut visited the vallies of Languedoc, Viva- 
rais and Dauphine, to encourage and reanimate 
the dispersed believers. ‘Through the powerful 
influences of the virtuousMalesherbes, the Pro- 
testants, in 1787 were reinstated in their civil 
rights, the Catholic being still the religion of 
the State. Two years after the eloquent and 
intrepid Rabavt St. Etienne vindicated in the 
national assembly the rights of the persecuted 
Protestants. ‘They have done,’ hesaid, ‘every 
thing for their country. The country treats 
them with ingratitude. They serve it as citi- 
zens. ‘They are in turn proscribed by it. They 
serve it as men whom you have made free. 
They are treated by it as slaves. But there 
exists a French nation; and to this T appeal in 
behalf of two millions of useful citizens, who 
now claim their rights as Frenchmen.’ The 
appeal had no important immediate result. The 
temples of Christian worship of every descrip- 
tion, were soon closed; ‘The constitution ofthe 
3d year of the Republic established liberty of 
worship. The succeeding year a law was pro- 
mulgated organizing an establishment. It was 
not, however, till the year 10 that the churches 
of Protestants were denfitively recognized and 
established. ‘Then it was that Napoleon pro- 
nounced on the day of his coronation, the re- 
markable declaration, ‘J wish that every one 
should know my desire and full determination to 
maintain liberty of worship. The empire of the 
law ends where the indefinite empire of conscience 
begins, neither law nor prince can contravene 
this liberty. Such are my principles and those of 


{ 


the nation; and if any of my race who is to suc- 


the name of Nero.’ 
[To be Continued. 











PRESIDENT KIRKLAND. 


The following address was delivered on the 
25th of May, 1831, at the anniversary of the 
British and Foreign Unitariaf Association, in 
Londons and while it presents a just view of 
Unitarianism in America, at that time, it will 
be read with interest, as we believe, the last 
words that fell from the lips, oma public occa- 
sion, of one of the wisest, most amiable and 
most accomplished men America has produced. 


Mr. Cuatrman. Permit meas an American, 
Mr. Chairman, to reciprocate the expression of 
interest in the progress of Christian trath, and 
the kind persona! greetings contained in the res- 
olution just passed. They are in agreement 
with the friendly treatment and the brotherly 
love | experienced in visiting different places in 
the United Kingdom. ‘The spirit of religious 
inquiry is abroad in the United States of Amer- 
‘ica. It has done something for received opin- 


time explanations and concessions which render 
them really or apparently more consonant with 
acknowledged principles. But the human for- 


ed, allow only a limited scope to the liberty of 
examination. It is among those who refuse to 
be trammelled by articles, who take no standard 
| of belief but the word of God, and admit no re- 
straint on the exercise of their right of judging 
but the love of truth, that the proper fruits of 
inquiry may Be expected in their full extent. 
Those who act upon these principles in that 


ments which pertain to the cause here, are still 
obliged to evncuunter great Opposition. The 
laws of the land insure them civil freedom; but 
hereditary opinion, traditional faith, and preju- 
dice, exert a prodigious power. We have rea- 
| sons for thinking thatthe friends of liberal senti- 
| ments in the Union will increase ; they are al- 
| ready numerous in some parts of the land. The 
| cause is seriously and sincerely professed and 
jably maintained. In the meantime, we con- 
| gratulate you and ourselves on your circum- 





| stances and prospects in this highly-favored re- | 


j}gion. Fromthe East and fromthe West we 
| have come to join you in the worship of one God 
| by one Savior and Teacher, and to witness your 
| zealous exertions in behalf of what we believe 
‘simple Christianity. Continue to profess, and | 
|to spread as you are able, by precept and ex- | 
; example, the glad tidings. Continue, ye who 
| minister at God’s altar, to plead his cause with 
| persuasive power ; trust him, ye lovers of pure 


| ductrine, in his own time to give full effect to | 


| your eadeavors to refine his religion from ha- 
| man curruptiuns. 


{ 
} 


| DEATH SCENES 0? REMARKABLE PERSONS. 





Mary, Scotland’s frail beauty, met the ‘gloo- 
my King’ with a degree of resolution not to be 
expected from her misfortunes, so numerous 
| were they—deserted by every friend except her 
| faithful litle dog. Sir Thomas More remarked 


|} to the exeeutiuner, by whuse hands he was to 
perish, that the scaffold was extremely weak. 
‘ | pray you see me up safe,’ said he, ‘ and for 
my coming down Jet me shift for myself.’— 

'Chaueer breathed his last while composing a 

| ballad. His last preduction is called, ‘A ballad 


| made by Geoffrey Chaucer, on his death-bed, 
|]ving in great pain.’ ‘1 could wish this tragic 

scene were over,’ said Quin, the actor; ‘ but] 
| hope to go through it with becoming dignity.’ | 


| Petrarch was found dead in his library, leaning | 


lon a book. Rousseau, when dying, ordered his | 
| attendants to remove him, and place him before | 
| the window, that he might look upon his gar- 

den, and gladden his eyes with the sight of na- | 
|ture. How ardent an admirer he was of nature, 
| is poetically told in Zimmerman’s solitude !— 
| Pape tells us he found Sir Godfrey Kneller 


i 


[when he visited him a few days prior to his 


end] sitting up and forming plans for his own | 
‘monument, His vanity was conspicuous even | 
| in death! Warren has remarked that Chester- 
| field’s good breeding only left him with death. | 
|* Give Drysdale a chair,’ said he to his valet 
| when that person was announced. Bayle, 
| when dying. pointed to the place where his 


| 


j 


a palsy which put anend to his existence. 


pulse, said, ‘The artery ceases to beat,’ and 


Alfieri had been prevailed on to see, came, he 
requested him to call to-morrow; ‘ death, 1 
trust, will tarry four and twenty hours.’ Nel- 
son’s last wurds were, ‘ Tell Collingwood to 
bring the fleet to anchor.’ [Religious Herald. 





JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE 


The outline of Blanco White’s life is curicus. 
He was a Spaniard ; his father of an Irish stock, 
his mother Andalusian ; and born in 1775, at 
Seville, at that time the most bigoted town of 
Spain. His family were engaged in mercantile 
affairs, and formed a sort of small Irish colony 
in Seville ; but misfortunes overtook them, and 
his mother, a religious enthusiast, took Blanco 
from the merchant’s desk and devoted him to 
the Roman Catholic Church. This false step 
colored his faturé life. Strongly disinelined to 
religious discipline, his mother’s influence pre- 
vailed against repeated atlempts todisengage him 
trom it. He touk priest's orders in the Colegio 
Mayor, was elected rector of his college, and 
became one of the chaplains of the Chapel Roy- 
al of St Ferdinand. But by the time he had 
attained this rank in his church, its degrading 
influences were so bitterly felt by him, as well 
as for other members of his family as himself, 
that he saw no alternative between infidelity or 
flight. He chose the lauler and came to Kng- 
laud in 1810. 

Having fixed his residence in Oxford, a sort 
of evil religious destiny awaited him there. Tn 
the High Protestant Oxford party, his vehe- 
ment southern temperament recognized what he 
thought the temple of his youth’s religion ren- 
ovated and purified ; the priest revived in him ; 
he set himself to new examination of the Chris- 
tian religion, and became an ardent member of 
the English Protestant Church. We observe 
at this time the affectionate care and forethought 
of Lord Holland, in an effort to bring him back 
to the quieter paths of literature. His friendly 
kindness forced him into Holland House with 
the office of tutor to the present lord ; but after 
two years he flung off the generous restraint, 
and threw himself headlong into religious con- 
troversy. He wrote the Doblado Letters, as- 
sailed Charles Butler’s Book of the Church, and 
in a work called Internal Evidences against Ro- 
man Catholicism, declared himself against 
Catholic Emancipation. Southey exulted, and 
Allen grieved. Keswick bid him God-speed in 
his glorious effurts; while Holland House re- 
proached him that after all his effurts to divest 
himself of the rags of Popery, the mantle of 
Father Torquemada shoulc be still cleaving 
like the skirt of Nessus. 

It is very evident, however, that no man could 





have been more sincere than Blanco White at 


mularies of doctrine which are generally adopt- | 


country, though not liable to ail the discourage- | 


unmediately died. When the priest, whom | 


this time. He wrote what he plainly felt ; and 


ceed me, shall forget the oath that I have taken, | without care of what its help to bigotry, or to 
and decewwed by the illusions of a false conscience, his own fortune, might be. He seems anaf- 
shall violate it, I authorize you to stamp him with 


fectedly amazed when Oxford straightway cre- 
ates him a master of arts, and the Duke of York 
gives him a commission for his son, (whose 
birth is one of the mysteries unexplained in the 
volumes.) He became a clergyman of the 
English Church, and preached both in London 
and Oxford. 

We suspect that Blanco’s first grave doubt of 
the course he had taken came with his unlook- 
ed-for worldly rewards. His nature was not 
suspicious of others ; but it wus queralous to a 
painful degree in things affecting itself; and 
sensitively alive to what the world might think, 
and people say. Nor did he mend his position 
by voting, four years later, for Peel’s re-elec- 
tion at Oxford. But there seems no reason to 
doubt that bis Oxford life was a reasonably 
happy one. He made friendships in the com- 
mon room of Orie! which survived the changes 
of his after life. He corresponded with South- 
ey and Coleridge ; explained the Roman Catho- 
lic breviary to Pusey and Froude; had a high 
and earnest delight in intercourse with New- 
| man and Whately ; started a review of his own 
because Murray was starving his Quarter/y con- 
tributors ; and was cheered in its failure, as in 
every other failure or calamity he met with, by 
the unfailing kindness of his friends at Holland 
House, and their delic:te and generous sympa- 
thy. It wasa remark of his when near the 





| handwriting of Lord Holland without a sudden 
| expansion of his heart. 

Blanco White left Oxfoid when Whately 
went to Dublin. The archbishop prevailed with 
| him to accept a home in his family, and during 
‘this happy residence with the Whately’s he 
|published his well-known answer to Moore’s 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Re- 
gion. But what he saw of the Protestant 
‘clergy in Dublin was not of a kind to settle a 
| wavering faith; doubts recurred he could not 
| cope with; and in the course of remonstrance 
| with a friend who had turned Unitarian, he 
jturned Unitarian himself. A question of his 
absolute sincerity cannot be raised. He proved 
|it by the most painful sacrifices; by what we 
| must even cal] heroisnr, of a noble and touching 
jkind. The truth was that his mind had never 
| recovered the first shock of the Jesuit discipline 
| of Spain ; it had rushed to a compromise, and 
| compromises only last fora time. He left the 
| friends who were so dear to him; and passed 


the remaining five years of hia life at Liverpool, { 


| among strangers who became friends. 
| Here his health, always feeble, gave way 
;completely, and he was seldom free from griev- 
ous suffering. It is due to him to say that no 
mental conflict increased its pains. Of his new 
faith he had no doubt or misgiving ; it sustained 
and kept him-hopeful to the last. His letters 
to his old Oxford friends are beautiful : particn- 
larly those to Newman and Hawkins, (Arnold's 
friend, the provost of Oriel.) Suill more beauti 
ful isthe conduct of the best of his old friends to 
him. By whomsoever these volumes may be 
read, the name of Whately will hereafter be 
| less associated with logic, rhetoric, and learning, 
than with those noble and delightful traits of 
personal character which, connecting and ele- 
| Vating the whole human race, warm and endear 
jus alltoeach other. To nothing of this was 
Blanco insensible ; and in spite of his pains, and 
of a sort of desire to cleave to martyrdom, the 
kindness of his Whatelys, Baden Powells, and 
Lord Hollands, trae and unswerving tothe end, 
|gave him not a few happy days in his Jast five 
/years at Liverpvol. He wrote to John Mill and 
jfor the London and Westminster Review. He 
|published On Heresy, and everywhere avowed 
‘his change of belief. He maintained a long 
jand reguiat correspondence with Doctors Nor- 
ton, Tuckerman, and Channing, of America. 
He waited steadily for death, and met the awful 
change with cheerful resignation. Among his 
last prayers was one that God would retieve the 
world from all established priesthoods. He 
died in 1840. 





GREAT TEMPERANCE DEMONSTRATION AND 
PROCESSION AT CORK. 


Not only in the numbers and respectability of 
those who composed the procession, in the beau- 
ty of the banners and decorations of the various 
societies, in the excellence of the bands, the 
tastefulness of their costumes, and the elegance 
of the triumphal arches which spanned the most 
conspicuous places through which the proces- 


* | sion had to pass, did the demonstration of Whit- 
| Monday equal any of a similar description which 


| have been held to commemerat ore 0 
| proof-sheet was deposited. Clarendon’s pen | oor we tae pragnees of 


| dropped from his hand when he was seized with 
| 


| temperance, but it was also remarkable for the 
| presence of a class whom it was said that the 


} . 
| Bede died while in the actof dictating. Ros- | Very Rev. Mr. Mathew, however powerful his 
| arguments and eloquence might be with others 
}eommon when expiring quoted from his own | | yald sever be-ahle te: ia8 We all ie 
| translation of the Dies Ire. Haller, feeling his | : nists Mamatiercce Aeon Seg 0 8 waht 
| to the attendance of the members of the Tem- 


perance Institute, which society is composed al- 
'most exclusively of young gentlemen, belong- 
ing to the learned and mercantile professions, 
who, forthe first time, appeared in public in 
immediate attendance on their distinguished 
leader, and formed one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the demonstration in which they took 
so prominent and active a part. Anvther inter- 
esting feature in the proceedings of yesterday, 
was the immense number of children who were 
present, under the superintendence of their 
fnends and relations, many thousands of whom 
with osier wands and tasteful devices were con- 
nected with the public schools and ‘Temperance 
Societies. 

rom an early hour the different roads lead- 
ing to the place of meeting were crowded with 
the respective bands and members of their so- 
cieties, which continued to arrive and take up 
their positions until the time approached for the 
procession to move. The scene presented by 
the congregated thousands which formed the 
procession, when they were marshalled and in 
readiness to proceed along the appointed route, 
was one of the most interesting and agreeable 
that could be imagined. The great area at the 
rear of the Corn Exchange was filled with the 
dense mass ; cheerfulness and good humor were 
depicted on every countenance, and from the 
child, whose tender years would lead one to 
suppose he was unable to bear the fatigues 
which he was about to endure, up to the aged 
and infirm patriarchs of some of the societies in 
attendance, the ruddy hue of health was seen 
maniling in every cheek, and every eye glisten- 
ed with delight, when the low murmuring of his 
name, hend in the distance, announced thatthe 
great moral regenerator waa approaching 1o 
witness a spectacle which must have filled his 
bosom with the most exalied pleasure. In a 
space of time which, to those unacquainted with 
the energy and active disposition of the Very 
Reverend Gentleman would seem incredible, he 
visited the respective societies, saw that they 
were placed in the positions to which they were 
destined—and then, all being in readiness, he 
gave the signal for the immense and orderly as- 
semblage to advance. Amid the crash of a 
thousand instruments, and the cheering of ma- 
ny thousand poe - ner vf the President 

tly complied with. : 

orbe lanienee body moved forward in admir- 
able order, each society preceded by its own 
band, the members wearing distinctive decora- 
tions. ‘The present excellent Mayor of Cork, 
R. Dowden (R.), Esq., with his wife and 
daughter, headed the largest body of teetotallers* 
in the procession, consisting of about 2,000 per- 
sons, and including an immense number of wo- 
men and children. The rear of the argon 
which extended about two miles in length, and 
was-an hour and a quarter passing, was termi- 
} aated by the members of the Temperance Insti- 
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tute, who to the number of fifty walked two 
and two before the Very Reverend Mr. Mathew. 
Wherever they passed, their respectable ap: 
pearance, and the beauty of their decorations, 
made them objects of the most earnest attention. 
Every member wore a rosette of blue and white 
satin, and a silver medal, which was suspended 
round the neck by a small collar of blue satin, 
fringed with silver gymp, and inscribed with 
the words ‘ Temperance Institute,’ in the same 
material. The banner of the Society was borne 
immediately before the Rev. Gentleman, and 
was of white satin, with a harp and inscription 
in blue letters, with along fringe 1o match, 
Leaning on the Rev. Mr. Hincks, of Warring- 
ton, Unitarian Minister, and connected with the 
Inquirer newspaper, and preceded by Ald. T. 
Lyons, Counsellor Walsh, Rev. J. O'Regan, 
Rev. Mr. M'Leod, Rev. Wm. Cunningham, 
Michael Fitzgerald, Esq., Youghal, and other 
gentlemen, the Rev. Gentleman advanced along 
the route already traversed by thousands of his 
followers, and was preeted by every possible 
demonstration of respect and affection which a 
grateful people could devise. Handsome arch- 
es of Jaurels and evergreens spanned the princi- 
pal streets. Asthe procession moved along the 
South Mall and by the Grand Parade, it seemed 
as if the population of the city had been consid- 
erably increased, for it appeared to us that all 
its inhabitants would hardly cover the vast ex- 
tent over which the eye could wander witbout 
resting on any thing but a sea of human heards, 
towering conspicuously over which might be 
observed the banners of the societies Every 
window, balcony, and door-post had its oceu- 
pants. Fair hands waved handkerchiefs aa the 
deep hum of voices, that heralded his approach, 
announced to the eager expeciants that the 
gg of Temperance would soon be near 
them. 

At all points, Father Mathew was greeted 
with fervent blessings, respectful salutations, 
and enthusiastic cheers. The procession hav- 
ing traversed the appointed route, the Rev. Mr. 
Mathew, attended by his own band, and the 
members of the Temperance Institute, proceed- 
ed to address the people from a temporary plat- 
form. He cautioned them against any tempta- 
tions by which they might be beset, and con- 
gratulated them on the great triumph which the 
demonstration of that day had ensured to their 
cause. 

The assemblage then separated in the most 
| Orderly manner. [Cork Suuthern Reporter. 








THE CHRIST-MARXT—A GE%MAN CHRIST- 
MAS—NEW YEAR’S EYE. 


Franxrurt, A.M. Jan. 2, 1845. 


Since I last wrote, we have witnessed the 
most beautiful and interesting of al] German 
festivals—Christmas. This is here peculiarly 
; celebrated, and the preparation for it commen- 
'ces nearly a month beforehand. About the 
| commencement of December, the Christ-inarkt 
| or fair was opened in the Reemerberg, and has 
| continued till the present time. The bvoths 
| were filled with toys of all kinds, decorated with 
| green boughs, among which during the first days 
| the figure of St. Nicholas was conspicuovs.— 

There were bunches of wax candles to decurate 
mthe Christmas tree, gingerbread with printed 
| mottoes in poetry, beautiful litle earthenware, 
| basket-work, anda wilderness of toys. The 
| 5th of December, being Nicholas evening, the 
| booths were hghied up, and the square was fill- 
| ed with boys, running from one stand to anoth- 
(er, all shouting and talking together in the 
| most joyous confusion. Nurses were going 
} around, carrying the smaller children in their 
; arms, and parents bought presents decorated 
| with sprigs of pine and carried them away.— 
| Some of the shops had very beautiful los, as 
for instance, a whole grocery store in miniature, 
| with barrels, boxes and drawers, all filled with 
| Sweetmeats, a kitchen with a stove and all suit- 
able utensils, which could really be used, and 
| seis of dishes of the most beautiful patterns.— 
| All was a scene of activity and joyous feeling. 
| Many of the tables had bundles of rods with 
| gilded bands, which were to be used that even- 
| ing by the persons who represented St. Nicho- 
| las. In the family we reside with, one of our 
| German friends dressed himself up very comi- 
; cally, with a mask, fur robe and long tapering 
| eap. _ He came in with a bunch of rods and a 
| sack and a broom fora sceptre. After we all 


|had received our shares of the beating, he 


| threw the contents of his bag out on the table, 
and while we were scrambling for the nuts and 
apples, gave us many smart raps over the fin- 
gers. In families the children are made to say 
* | thank you, Herr Nicolaus,’ and the reds are 
hung up io the room till Christmas to keep them 
in good behavior. This was only a forerunner 
of the Christ-kind-chen’s coming. The Nicd- 
laus is the punishing spirit, the Christ kindchen 
the rewarding one. 

W hen this time was over, we all began pre- 
paring secretly our presents for Christmas.— 
Every day there were one or more consultations 
about the things which should be got. It was 
av arranged that all should interchange presents, 
but nobody must know beforehand what he 
would receive. What pleasure there was in 
these secret purchases and preparations !— 
Scarcely any thing was thought or spoken of 
but Christmas, and every day the consultations 
became more numerous and secret. The trees 
were bought some time beturehand, but as we 
were to see the festival for the first time, we 
were not allowed to see them prepared, in or- 
der that the effect might be as great as possible. 
The market in the Roetoberg Square grew con- 
staiitly larger and more brilliant. Every night 
it was lit up with lamps and thronged with peo- 
ple. Quite a forest sprang up in the street be- 
fore our door. The old sione house opposite, 
with the traces of so many centuries on its dark 
face, seemed to stand in the midst of a garden. 
It was a p'easure to me to go ontevery evening 
and see the children rushing to and fro, shout- 
ing and seeking out toys from the booths and 
talking all the time of the Christmas that was 
so near. These poor people would go by with 
their little presents hid under their cloaks, lest 
their children might see them ; but every heart 
was glad and every countenance worea smile of 
secret pleasure. y 

Finally the day before arrived. The streets 
were so full I could hardly make my way 
through, and the sale of trees went on more 
rapidly than ever. These were commonly 
branches of pine or fir, set upright in a little 
miniatura garden of moss. ‘The street in which 
we live was full of them, and when the little 
lamps were lighted at night, it had the appear- 
ance of an illuminated garden. We were pro- 
hibited from entering the rooms up stairs in 
which the grand ceremony was to take place, so 
we were obliged to take our seats in those ar- 
ranged for the guests, and wait with impatience 
the hour when Christ-kindchen should call.— 
Several relations of the family came, and what 
was more agreeable, they brought with them 
five or six children. I was anxious to see how 
they would view the ceremony. Finally in the 
middle of an interesting conversation, we heard 
the bell ringing up stairs, and all started up, 
and made for the door. 1 ran apthe steps with 
all the children at my heels, aud at the top met 
a blaze: of light coming from the open doors, 
that dazzled me. Muchas our anticipations had 
been raised, ] had not expected such a brilliant 
scene. In each room stood a great table, on 
which the presents were arranggd, amid flowers 
and wreaths. From the centre, rose the beau- 
tiful Christmas tree, covered with wax-tape 
to the very top, wh 
as day, while every 
sweetmeats and gil¢ 
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ents, but the older persons had theirs oom 
out to them. J got quite & little library 0 . “ 
man authors as my share; and many of t 
others received really valuable gifts. __ 

But how beavtifal was the heart-felt joy that 
shone on every countenance! As each one 
discovered, he embraced, the givers, and all was 
a scene of the purest feelings. It is a glorious 
feust, this Christmas time! What a glad cho- 
rus from happy hearts went up oa that evening 
to Heaven, rs ull of poetry and feeling, and 
glad associations it is here looked forward to 
with joy, and Jeaves a pleasant memory behind 
it. e may laugh at such simple festivals at 
home, an@prefer to shake ourselves loose from 
every shaekle that bears the rust of the Past, 
but we would certainly be happier if some of 
these beautiful old customs were better honored. 
They renew the bonds of feeling between fami- 
lies and friends, and strengthen their kindly 
sympathy; and even life-long friends require 
oceasions of this kind to freshen the wreath 
that binds them together. 

I like the familiarity of German friends ex- 
ceedingly. They are accustomed to give ex- 
pressiun to every feeling ofthe heart. A stran- 
ger is always surprised at the openness with 
which they speak of, and express, their feelings 
and attachments, and might at first consider 
them as light and trifling ; whereas, they are in 
reality, a8 true and warm-hearted @ people as 
exist, and as capable of constancy and strength 
of attachment. In the kissing of friends on de- 
parture, which many travellers consider so 
coarse and indelicate, ] see the natural, unre- 
strained impulse of the heart. How many per- 
sons have | hnown whom I love and honor from 
the depth of my heart, and how often have I 
longed to take them by the hand, and tell them 
the sincerity of my esteem. And yet with many 
really honest kind-hearted people, such an ex- 
pression of feeling would be looked upon with 
positive astonishment. The Americans have all 
warm enthuastic hearts, but they have inherited 
in some degree the English habit of repressing 
their feelings ; and there is so much hypocrisy 
of one kind or other in the world, that the oppo- 
site extreme is far preferable. I would rather 
trust the sincerity of friends like the Germans, 
and take the chance of finding a Judas among 
them. 

New Years’ Eve is also favored with a pe- 
culiar celebration in Germany. Every body re- 
mains up and makes himself merry till mid- 
night. The Chistmas trees are again lighted, 
and while the tapers are burning down, the 
family play for articles which they have pur- | 
chased and hung onthe boughs. It is soar-| 
ranged that each one shall win as much as te | 
gives, and by the change of articles makes 
much amusement. As midnight drew near, it 
was louder in the streets, and companies of peo- | 
ple, some of them singing in chorus, passed by 
on their way to the Zeil. Finally three quar- | 
ters struck, the windows were opened and every 
one waited anxionsly for the clock to strike.— | 
At the first sound, such acry arose as one may 
imagine, when thirty or forty thousand persons 
all set their lungs going at once. Every body | 
in the house, in the street, over the whole city, | 
shouted ‘ Prosst New Jahr!”’ In families, all 
the members embrace one another, with wishes | 
of happiness for the new year. Then the win- | 
dows are thrown open, and they cry to their) 
neighbors or those passing by. 

After we had exchanged congratulations to- | 
gether, two or three of us set out for the Zeil. | 
The streets were full of people, shouting to one 
another and to those standing at the open win- | 
dows. We never failed to erv ‘ Prosst New | 
Jahr!’ wherever we saw a damsel at the win- 
dow, and the words came back to us more musi- 
cally than we sentthem. Along the Zeil the 
spectacle was most singular. The great wide) 
street was filled with companies of men, march- 
ing up and down, while from the mass rang up 
one deafening, unending shout, that seemed to 
pierce the gloomy sky above. The whole scene 
looked stranger and wiléer from the dim lightof 
the swinging lamps, and | could not help think- 
ing it muss resemble a night in Paris during the | 
French Revolution. We joined the crowd and 
used our lungs as well as any of them. Some-| 
time after we returned home, two or three com- 
panies passed by, singing * with us ‘tis ever so ” 
but at three o'clock, all was again silent. t 

{Foreign Correspondence of the U. S. Gazette. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 14, 1845. } 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSO-| 

CLATION. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 14th of | 

May, this body assembled in Essex Street | 


Chapel, in London. The course of events in 


England is giving an impulse to the cause of | indeed to liberty, an 


liberal principles, which will be felt far and 
wide. 


ruling Providence of God is giving a controlling | 


authority to our principles in both England and 


America, and proving that they alone can save | 
the cause of Christian truth and civil liberty | 


The Anti-Catholic movement in America, is 


insensibly and unconsciously to its leaders,) great praise that they have under all the adverse 


| cessaries of life. 


While our opponents, in their folly, are | 
boasting of the decay of our influence, the over- | 


spacious edifice is soon to be erected, adds three 
new congregations to those of the same like 
precious faith, who have already their place of 
worship in this city—making in all, including 
the three Chapels under the direction of the 
Ministers at Large, twenty one congregations. 

We are surprised that our friends at East 
Boston have not made some vigorous movement 
towards the establishment of a Society in that 
growing part of ourcity. An active preacher 
who should engage in that field of labor would 
now build up a large Society. 











For the Register. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Report of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation spoke in an encouraging manner, at the 
public meeting 0, May 27, of the state of the so- 
ciety. Something would have been added to what 
was thus said had opportunity been given,but the 
evening was so crowded with business and 
speeche’ as to leave little room except for the 
trains of thought pursued at considerable length 
by the speakers. The society at Washington, 
has been successively under the care of Rev. 
Messrs. Little, Palfrey, and Bulfinch, but i, 
now unfortunately destitute of a pastor, Mr. 
Edward E. Hale of Boston, preached with 
great acceptance from September to February 
last, and we very much regret that he cannot | 
consent to the strong wishes of the society, to 
settle there. The pulpit is supplied at present 
by Rev. J. P. Moore, of Georgetown, D. C., 
who has become a convert to UnitarianChristian- 
ity recently, and who in a letter just received,. 
thus speaks of the society, and himself. 

‘Do you not think that Unitarian Christianity 
ought to be fairly represented in the metropolis | 
of the nation? Here are constant visitors from | 
all parts of this country, and some of them call 
at the church simply to hear Unitarianism for 


themselves, and we ought to have a man in the | 


pulpit who has the highest qualifications to state 








and defend its principles. 
‘You may judge that my condition is not a| 
very enviable one. In the eves of my self-sty!- | 
ed orthodox friends, I am considered worse than | 
a heretic. Buta consciousness of being on the | 
side of truth and genuine Christianity, makes 
me feel not only secure from, but indifferent to, | 
the arrows of bigotry which thicken around me. 


I feel happy and peaceful in having the assur- 


| ance in my own bosom that God is my Friend 


and that Jesus is my Saviour.’ 

The members of the society at Washington | 
are earnest and devoted in maintaining religious | 
institutions, and feel that they should contribute 
for their support, as they du for the daily ne- | 
They ask, not so much of us| 
atthe North, our money; they ask our sypmathy, | 
they ask our prayers. Their chief wantis an 
able and eloquent pastor who will be able to) 
command the respect and gain the ear uf the 
inquirer after truth. By preaching, by the dis- 
tribution of Tracts, and by personal conversa- |. 
tion wjth men from all parts of our Union, he 
might be instrumental in doing a work second 
to what is done in none of our great cities. He 
might feel the pulse of the nation. He might 
touch chords that would vibrate to the most dis- 
tant sections of the land. 

Finnally, if all those who are already Unitari- 
ans would havethe moral courage and consis- 
tency to avow their sentiments, as some noble 
spirits do, when at Washington, and attend 


| the Unitarian meeting, it would do much to 


strengthen the hearts of our brethren there. But 


| when they see men high in station, and in the 


respect of Unitarians, and who when at home | 


take an active interest in our cause, desert- | 


ing the humble Chapel of believers at the 


| Capitol,and joining with the fashionable throngs | 


of the Episcopalian and Presbyterian worship- 


| ers, can itdo aught but strike a chill to the 


heart of a small, and struggling society ! 
time these things were known, spoken of, and | 
animadverted upon as they deserve. We huld 
d freedom of worship, but 
not of indifference. And the members ef other 
Churches can have but a pitiful idea of the zeal 
or integrity of those who in one part of the 
country are earnest Unitarians, and in another 
part,are either totally neglectful of religious insti- 
tutions, or easy compliers with the predominant 
sects. ‘Consistency is a jewel.’ 

Our brethren at Washington are deserving of 


obtain aid here in procuring freedom for the chil- 


[letter is left at your office, for the inspection 


It is | travel described as follows :— 


_ APPEAL FOR CHARITY. 


Mr. Eprror ;—I have received a letter from 
a friend in Washington City, inquiring ifhe can 


dren of a colored woman who is known to him 
and myself as highly deserving. The facts are 
these ; The mother several years since receiv- 
ed the gift of freedom from her mistress, for her- 
self and her offspring. This wasin eonsequence 
of the dying request of her mistress’ son. From 
ignorance, she did not have her ‘free papers’ 
made out at the time ; and when this was after- 
terwards done, a provision was inserted, that 
her.children should be slaves till they were thir- 
ty years of age. ‘This provision was not enfore- 
ed till the lady’s death; then, the children hav- 
ing reached an age when they could be valuable 
servants, were claimed, and taken possession of 
as slaves. My friend, some time since, advanc- 
ed the money for the purchase of the eldest. 
The two others are a gitl and a boy,of the ages 
respectively of fourteen and twelve. The moth- 
er is very anxious to procure the freedom*of the 
girl, and can effect this object for two hundred 
dollars. I hope that our friends in this city and 
vicinity will assist herto that extent, if not for 
the purchase of both herchildren. My friend’s 


of those who may desire it ; together with a sub- 
scription paper. Respectfully yours, B. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Discourse at the Re-Dedication of the Church of 
the First Parish, of Bolton, by Richard S. Edes, 
Pastor of the Parish. 








The occasion which drew forth this sermon, 
the interest that belonged to it, and its prominent 
associations and circumstances are happily inti- 
mated and grouped together in the following 
beautiful passage. 


* May this first service, which we render to- 
day within these renewed walls, be like the oil 
with which the patriarch consecrated his pillow 
of stone, and like the blessing which gave sanc- 
tity even to the solitude of the wilderness. May | 
we come hither resolved, that this house shall | 
be dedicated in the thoughts and purposes of 
our hearts, as well as by an outward ceremonial. 
May it be with the purpose, that here at least— 
God helping—shall be holy ground, that here, 
when, entering in, we lay aside, like Moses, | 
the shoes of toil, we will lay aside also, as did | 
the Christian apostle, ‘every weight ’—every | 
thought, every purpose, every frame of mind or 
of body which will prevent our being subdued 
in penitence, wrapt in calm and spiritual 
thought, or exalted in praise. 

Rearing its sacred form amid our homes, our 
farms, and our places of traffic, may this house 
stand here at once the symbol of Christian faith 
and of the works which grow from it. May it} 
stand here, in the strength and beauty of its | 
architecture, aptly significant of the brotherly | 
kindness and charity which glow in our every 
heart, proclaiming the work of regeneration and 
improvement which is here going on. As, my 
friends, vou did not disturb the solid foundations | 
which your fathers laid, nor pall down the walls 
which they reared, as the massive timbers of 
vak which they erected still constitute the frame- | 
work of the edifice in which we are now as- 
sembled, so my it be with yourselves. May it 
be found, that inheriting the solid strength of 
character of the olden time, you are building 
apon ita fair Christian temple; that you are 
embellishing the oaken hardihood of your an- 
cestry, descended into your own bosoms, with 
spiritual graces and beauties for which they had 
bat small opportunity. May it be found, that 
over the strong frame-work of their attachment 
to religious institutions, which you also feel, 
yuu have thrown attractions which will make 
the worship of God more cheerful and more 
pleasant.’ 





j 


i 


If. The Twenty Ninth Report of the Directors of 
the American Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford. 
This report contains Mr. Weld’s account of 

his exploration of similar institutions in Europe, 

with a view to a more perfect administration of 
this, of which he is principal. 
were quite extensive, and embraced a tour of 


His researches 


‘1 sailed from New York on the 7th of May 
last, and early in June, commenced in Ireland | 
the appropriate business of my mission. I| vis- 
ited also England and Scotland, Belgium, Hol~ 
land, France, Switzerland and several of the 
zerman States, including the kingdoms of Prus- | 
sia and Saxony, and the free cities of Hamburg | 
and Frankfort on the Maine. | saw the prinei- | 
pal schools for the deaf and dumb in each of | 
these countries, besides many less important | 
ones in several of them ; in all, between thirty | 
jand forty, and returning through England, 
reached home on the 21st of December.’ 


The history of this celebrated institution | 


bringing liberal Christianity into its true posi- | circumstances of their condition, persevered 80 | .ommenced thus,— 
tion, and showing that it is the Palladium of| nobly, and contributed so generously to keep a 


Protestantism. 


have ever advocated, as the only secure ground 
on which government can maintain itself in that 
country. 

The passage of the Dissenters Chapels Bill, 
and the grant to Maynooth, taken in connection 
with the measure, which really is a part of the 
same great plan, of extending the government 
sanction and bounty to the Presbyterian College 
at Belfast, and of establishing two Colleges 


upon the footing on which the Unitarians haye | 
always kept Harvard College, that of no reli-| Winning the attention and apparently the respect | 
gious test or creed whatever,—these measures | f those with whom he is thrown into intimacy by U 


are a public and national! adoption of the princi- 
ples, for which we have contended from the 
beginning. 

We ask no bounty from the State, but if 
given to one description of Christians, we claim 
it for all. We are opposed to an established 
Charch, bat if there must be an establishment, 
let it extend to all. 

We congratulate our brethren in England 
upon the bright day that is dawning on them, 
and we rejoice to contemplate the influence 
which their principles are acquiring over the 
government of that great empire. 

A Public Breakfast, somewhat similar to our 
Collation, took place in the great Hall of the 
Crowa and Anchor, Tavern. Of this meeting 
we sball give an account in our next. 


UNITARIAN CHURCHES IN BOSTON. 


We learn that a new Religious Society, called 
the ‘ Broadway Unitarian Society,’ has been 
organized at South Boston. Yhe place of 
worshipat present being a Hall capable of hold- 
ing about 300 persons, and neatly fitted with 
settees, lamps and an organ. At the sale on 
Monday evening, 150 sittings were taken, and 
oné bundred dollars received as ehoice money 
above the apprised value. The Rev. Mr. 
Thomas, late of Concord, N. H.., is the officiat- 
ing minister. 

"This, with the Harrison Avenue Soeiéty, for 
the erection of whose Church $20,000 have 
been subseribed, and that of the Rev. Mr. Wat- 
erston’s Society, who have purchased an eli- 
gible situation in Bedford street, on which a 





ae 


While in England the ministry | 

have at last committed their fortunes to those | Vast country. 
oa Q am - t . . 

principles of religious liberty which Unitarians| (re, and irradiate the land. 





Unitarian lamp lighted in the Capitol of this | 


May it still shine with new lus- 
A. A. h. 





For the Register. 


MINISTRY AT LARGE IN PROVIDENCE. 


An agreeable visit to Providence a few days 
since gave me an opportunity, which I wish 
others may enjoy, of learning the position of the 
Ministry at Large in that city. Since Mr. Har- 
rington Jeft it has been in the charge of Mr. 
Babcock, of this city ; and surely his success in 


his arduous occupation, fully sustains the char- 
acter for decision and devotion which places him 
there. 
chapel where he had called a meeting of some 
of those with whom his ministrations have ac- 
quainted him. It is asmall neat room, fitted 
for the meeting of a few worshippers, and situ- 
ated conveniently for most of those who assemble 
there. ‘The fervor and attention with which the 
people silently joined with their young minister 
in worship, and the interest with which they at- 
tended to all the sacred exercises gave the 
meeting a peculiar value. An exposition by 
him of an important point of duty, was heard 
with a care which all larger churches do not 
show, and followed by remarks from others of 
the brethren assembled there. And after the 
singing of a hymn the meeting received the 
blessing of its minister and dispersed. 

The fervor and sincerity of devotion which 
shone through all the exercises is the best proof 
of the success of such a ministry. There has 
been, perhaps justly, a Suggestion that the 
chapel exercises have absorbed so much of the 
attention of the Ministries at Large, that their 
original object was in part lost. 1t was clear 
at the meeting of which I write, that the pe:son- 
al intimacy between the minister and the peo- 
ple gave the whole face to these uccasional 
meetings for worship and instruction, and his 
impressively simple addresses to them were re- 
ceived with more effect than many sermons. It 
could not have been otherwise, because they 
came from one whom they all knew and loved 


so well. E. E. H. 
Bosten June 2, 1845. ~ 











I visited on Sunday evening the small | 


; } 
‘In April, 1817, the little school of seven | 


pupils was opened in a hired room in Hartford.” | 


| 
| And has reached the following result. | 


‘The whole number of pupils within the) 
year has been one hundred and sixty-two—} 
eighty-eight males and seventy-four females. | 
| Of these, twenty-five were supported by the 
| State of Maine ; sixteen by New Hampshire ; 
seventeen by Verment ; forty-six by Massachu- ) 
setts; twenty-nine by Connecticut; three by 
South Carolina; five by Georgia, and twenty- 
one by their own friends. Seven of. the Jatier | 
ibelong to the British Provinces of North | 

America. 
In behalf of the Board of Directors, 


B. Hupson, Secretary.’ 





1. Phreno Mnemotechny, or the Art of Memory, by 
| Francis Fauvel Gouraud, D. £. 8. of the University 
of Paris. Boston: Muzzey—Ticknor. 

| This volume of 666 large octavo pages, con- 
tains a vast amount and variety vf facts in the 
Introduction, Lectures, Illustrations, Lessons 
and Tables of various kinds. It is a work of 
labor, and is well designed to shed light upon 
a systein of the greatest ingenuity and interest. 
Mr. Gouraud’s theory and method have been 
subjected to a severe cr‘ical discussion, and 
have stood the test. We have received a favor- 
able impression from what little examination we 
have been able to make of hie book. The edi- 
tor of the Boston Daily Advertiser appears to 
have scrutinized Mr. Gourauds pretensions 
thoroughly, and we feel quite confident, in re- 
peating the strong and decided commendations 
he has expressed, 


IV. Vital Christianity: Essays and Discussions on 
the Religion of Man, and the Religion of God, by 
Alexander Vinet, D. D. Translated with an intro- 
duction by Robert Turnbull, Pastor of the Harvard 
Street Church, Boston. Gould, Kendal] & Lincoln. 


Vinet is called the ‘Chalmers of Switzer- 
land.” We much prefer him to Chalmers. 
There is nothing strained, or pompous, or in- 
flated in his manner. There is, it is true, a 
foreign and European style and mode of 
thinking, which no translation can, or ought to 
seek to, eradicate, in his treatment of his sub- 
jects, and the operations of his mind. He is re- 
garded as a champion of evangelical doctrines, 
bat there is a spirit and tone in his discourses 
which makes us rejoice that our Orthodox 
brethren are circulating his writings, and giving 
influence to his seftiments and views. We 


| the eye, and easily readable. 


| great good taste. 
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pleastire, many such passages as the following. 


_ *To-desire the knowledge of mysteries is to 
desire what is utterly useless ; it is to raise, as I 
have said before, a claim the most vain and idle. 
What, in reference to us, is the object of the 


| wang Evidently to regenerate and save us. 
ut it attains this em@entirely by the things it 
reveal. Of what use would it be to know 


those it conceals from ust We the 
knowledge which can enlighten our consciences, 
rectify uur inclinations, renew our hearts; what 
should we gain, if we possessed other know]- 
edge? It infinitely concerns us to know thut the 
Bible is the word of God; does it equally con- 
cern us to know in what way the holy men that 
wrote it were moved by the Holy Ghost? It is 
of infinite moment to us to koow that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God ; need we know pre- 
cisely in what way the divine and human na- 
tures are united in his adorable person? 11 is 
of infinite importance for us to know that unless 
we are born again we cannot enter the kingdom 
of God, and that the Holy Spirit is the author 
of that new birth ;—shall we be further advanc- 
ed, if we know the divine process by which that 
wonder is performed! Isit not enough for us 
to know the truths that save? Of what use, 
then, would it be to know those which have 
not the slightest bearing on our salvationt— 
* Though | know all mysteries,’ says St. Paul, 
‘and have notcharity, lam nothing.’ St. Paul 
was content not to know, provided he had char- 
ity ; shall not we, following his example, be 
content also without knowledge, provided that, 
like him, we have charity, that is to say life?’ 

*‘ Jesus has disappeared from the earth, we 
cannot, therefore follow his person ; but in the 
spiritual sense we have explained, some are ea- 
sily induced to believe that they follow him bet- 
ter than others, Such a church, or such acom- | 
munity believes that to follow Jesus Christ, it 
is necessary to be with it, form a part of iis or- | 
ganization, join the society of which itis com- | 
posed, espouse its interests, hang out its banner. 
This church, this community, then, still ap- | 
pears, asin the times of Isaiah, to utter these | 
words, so full of presumption and bigotry, 
‘Stand back, come not near me; for I am holi- | 
er then thou.’ (Is. 65: 5.) And more than | 
this, we see that proposition put in practice, | 








which shocks us so much in the doctrines of a! 
communion from which we have separated: | 
* Out of our church no salvation !’ 

Yet, it is certain, in the first place, that no/| 
church can flatter itself that it is exempt from 
faults and imperfections. No church can offer | 
itself @s a perfect mode! to all others; conse- 
quently, no chureh can pretend that oat of its, 
pale it is impossible to belong to Jesus. Iti 
absolutely necessary, then, in order to jndge of | 


those, who are not of its body, to have recourse | 


to some other test, than the gross one of open- | for such aid as this institution is intended to ren-| From the Auxiliary Association in Peters- 


; , ; . } 
ing its registers, and seeing if such a name is, 
fuund there. 





V. Psalms and Hymns for the Sanctuary. James 


Munroe & Co. 

Christian’ Hymns for Public and Private Worship. | 
Crosby & Nichols. 
The first named of these books has been | 

compiled by Rev. George E. Ellis of Charles- 

town,—and we may be sure is the result of a| 
complete survey of the entire field of materi- | 
als for such a work. All the hymns are adapt- 
ed to be used in public worship, and have 

Scriptural bearings and references. A large | 

number of the hymns have, over them, texts of | 

Scripture, particularly expressive of the sub-| 

jects to which they relate. The extracts from 

the Psalms include nearly seventy of them, and 
are prepared to be chanted, or read, in order, 
or alternately, as may be desired or preferred. 


| ers of the Massachusetts Evangelical Missiona- | 





£ 





We have received of T. 
‘ Little’s Living Age,’ Nos. 56 and 57. 

From Saxton & Kelt, ‘ Dictionary of Praeti- 
cal Medicine,’ by James Copland, M. D. 
F. R.S. &c. No. 7, also ‘Encyclopedia of 
Domestic Economy,’ No. 5,—‘ Food.’ 

From Jordan & Co., ‘ The American Review 
and Whig Journal,’ No. 6., June 1845. 

The ‘ Advocate of Peace,’ for June and July 


1845, may be had at the Depository, 22 Corn- 
hill, Boston. 














MASSACHUSETTS EVANGELICAL MISSIONA- 
RY SOCIETY. 

This Society held its Annua] Meeting on 
Thursday, May 29th. The following Officers 
were chosen for the present year. 

Hon. Richard Sullivan, President. 

Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D., Vice President. 

Rev. Chandler Robbins, Secretary. 

Nathaniel Thayer, Esq., Treasurer. 

Executive Commirrer. Benjamin Guild, 
Esq., Rev. Francis Parkman, D. D., Rev. 
Samuel Barrett, Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, 
with the Secretary and Treasurer. 

Trustees. Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, Hon. | 
Levi Lincoln, Hon. Sidney Willard, Benjaimin | 
Guild, Esq., Rev. S. Barre, Rev. A. P. Pea-| 
body, Rev. C. T. Thayer, Rev. Alonzo Hill, 
John W. Foster, Esq., Peter Mackintosh, Esq.,, 
Rev. George Putnam, Rev. Dr. Parkman and | 
the President, Vice President, Secretary and] 
Treasurer ex officio. 

At the Meeting of the Trustees, the follow- 
ing Resolutions were passed unanimously : 





Resolved, That the Trustees, regarding with 
deep respect the high and truly Christian char- 
acter of the original founders and past support- 


ry Society, as well as the excellent principles | 
and valuable objects contemplated in its consti- | 
tution, and considering the important benefits 
which it has conferred upon the cause of reli- | 
gion, by the support of feeble parishes and the| 
supply of places destitute of a regular ministry | 


| with missionary services, and also taking into, From the Auxilary Association in Med- 


- x . o i] 
view the increasing demand in New England, 


der, feel it their duty to express their renewed | 
confidence and interest in this Society, and to. 
pledge themselves to new exertion to sustain. 
and increase its influence and operations. | 

Resolved, That the Secretary’s Report, to- 
gether with these Resolutions, be published in 
the Christian Register. 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts Evangeli- | 
cal Missionary Society on meeting with the) 
members at their public Anniversary, would | 
respectfully lay before them te following 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

During the year ending in May 1845, the | 
Trustees have made, through the Executive | 
Committee, the following appropriations, viz : 

[The list of appropriations is omitted. The | 
amount appropriated is 1450 dollars. } 


oan i 
[he Trustees have reason 


al, may be expected tw possessthe advantages distribute, is so inadequate to supply the 


‘Carter & | Cos} 


| From the Auxiliary Association in Rev. 


| From P. Putman, Esq., of Franconia 
N.H., A Donation for Western Mis- 


; to regret, that! 
lhecompilation, being the work of an individu- the amount of money which they are enabled to! 
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AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION — 
The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of 
the following sums, viz : 


From the Auxiliary Asso’n, Topsham, 8,00 
eet i Bangor, 40,00 
6c “ s Beverly, 50,00 
i oe ‘* Cohasset, 7,00 
rs 3 " Bolton, 20,00 

_ “* Heirs of the late Moses Ev- 
erett, Esq., a Donation, 50,00 


From Mr. Wm. F. Channing, annual sub. 1,00 

From Rev. J. L. Russell, do do 1,00 

From Manlius S. Clark, Esq., do do 1,00 

From the Auxiliary Asso’n. in Danvers, 20,00 

“ “s ad Haverhill, 19,00 

From a member of Rev. Mr. Farley’s 
Society in Brooklyn, for Western Mis- 
sions &c., 

From A. Low Esq., of Brooklyn N. Y., 
to constitute him a Life Member, 
From Henry Pettes Esq., a Donation 
for the Unitarian Society in Sharon, 

From H. Pettes Esq., collected by him 
for the same, 

From the Auxiliary Association in Rev. 
Mr. Coolidge’s Society, Boston, 

From the Auxiliary Association in Wal- 
tham, 

From Hon. Otis Everett, a Donation for 
the Unitarian Society in Sharon, 


85,00 
30,00 
50,00 
50,00 
48,00 
20,00 
500,00 


Mr. Ellis’s Society Charlestown, 118,00 


Pi 








— 


For the Register. 





Extract from a letter, dated, 
Camprince, June 3d, 1845. 

The remains of the late lamented Epwarp 

Henry Epes have reached their resting place at 

Kennebunk, long before this letter will have 

reached you. His course was comparatively a 


short one but sufficiently protracted to give the 
true impress of a more a than ordinarily worthy 
character upon the memory of his cotempora- 


ries. Talented and judicious, retiring and mod- 
est, affectionate and faithful, habitually and 
deeply pious, a good husband, a good father, 
and a firm friend, his much-enduring but un- 
complaining spirit is at last, I trust, at home 
with God. Asa minister of Jesus Christ, he 
was devoted to the people of his charge. In 
the ‘ gustiness’ of these our times, he was wise- 
ly conservative. Steadily and dutifally indus- 
trious, he was true, I believe always, to his 
Ordination vows, His discourses, unlike the 
modern run of sueh compositions, were neither 
metaphysical essays nor lyceum lectures, but 
eminently sermons—plain, practical, interesting, 
good-sense sermons, emanating from the brain, 
flowing through and issuing from the heart of 
one who, like the sainted Greenwood, suspect- 
ing the brevity of his earthly sojourn, seemed 
to regard life as a gift from his Creator for the 
benefit chiefly of those whose happiness it was 
to be connected with him. Feeble health and 
its consequence a feeble voice and manner nec- 





From the Auxiliary Association in 
Bridgewater, 31,00 


“ “ “* Belfast, 19,00 | 

* a“ ** Fitchburg, 40,00 

ee ” ** Kingston, 10,00 

From Joseph L. Lord Esq, of Brooklyn 
N. Y., for Tracts, 12,50 | 
Philander Shaw Esq. of N. Y. for do., 5,00 | 


From the Ladies Society in Sterling for 
the promotion of Christian benevo- 
lence, to constitute Deacon Samuel 
Sawyer, 2d a Life member, 30,00 | 
From the Auxiliary Association in Hallo- 
well. 17,00 
} 


field. 


essarily detracted much from the legitimate ef- 
fect of discourses proper for an audience with 
whom mere rhapsody would have failed of fa- 
vor. Good fruits, I have no doubt may now be 
easily made te grow upon the stocks, which he 
and his godly predecessor, the late G. W. 
Wells, have planted. God grant they may 
ripen into perfection. 

His Church and Society have met with a loss 
better to be appreciated in the future than in the 
present : and the Church general could ‘ better 
spare a better man,’ if by the latter term be un- 
derstood any noted and more showy preacher. 
Mr. Edes’s encouragement was always less 
than his merit—which, quietly energetic and 


9,00 unobtrusive, needed the developments of a more 
| genial sphere. 


ham. 6,00 _ To his bereaved people, family and friends he 
From Rev. James F. Clarke two years | has left the precious legacy of a good Christian 
subscription. 2,00 example. Shall it be lost upon us? 


| From the Auxiliary Association in Doblin, } 


N. H. 20,00 | 
From the Auxiliary Association in Shir- 


ley. 12,00 


sions. 10,00 





DOMESTIC MISSIONS. _ 
The Treasurer of this fund acknowledges the 


following contributions, viz ; 
From the Society for mutual religious improve- 


ment connected with the Rev. Mr. Lin- 

coln’s Society, Fitchburg 57,00 
From the Rev. Mr. Wheeler’s Society, 

Topsham, (Me.) 30,00 


From Rev. Mr. White’s Society, Littleton 20,00 


resulting from that circumstance. It is well wants of the numerous feeble Societies, from) From the Ladies Sewing circle connected 


arranged, and well divided. 
Instead of indicating ourselves, the peculiar 


which they have received applications. 
The sum which has been paid into our! 


with the Unitarian Society in Brook- 


excellences of the other book, we insert the fol- Treasury, from ‘the Executive Board of the! p.om Rev. Mr. Williams’ Society, Way- 


lowing communication from a high authority. General Missionary Association, has been much | 


Both books are excellent. 


| joint work of Rev. Messrs. Leonard, of Doblin; 
Whitwell, of Wilton; whilst the number of claimants upon our bounty From Rev. Mr. Pope’s Society, Kings- 


Livermore, of Keene ; 
and Cutler, of Peterborough. Those thinking 
of purchasing will, of course, examine and com- 
pare for themselves, 


The Cheshire book contains a greater number ciation, (by which that body has incorporated | 


The second is the smaller than was received in 1844, and consid-! From Rev. Mr. Lunt’s Society Quincy, 


erably less than we had reason to expect; 
has increased. That source of increase to our 
means, owing to the recent changes which 


have been introduced into the Unitarian Asso- 


field. 15,00 
land. 18,15 
48,54 


From Rev.Mr. Briggs’ Society ,Plymouth 106,00 
ton. 30,00 
From the Missionary Society connected 
with the Rev.Mr. Wilson's SocietyGraf- 


ton. 


of hymns in a smaller compass. It follows of | the former Association into itself and recruited From the Ladies’ Benevolent Society of 


course that the Charlestown book is in larger 


itself by whatever zeal and vitality belonged 


the same. 15,00 


type, and less crowded. Both are agreeable to thereto)—is henceforward to be cut off from our | From Rev. Mr. Hill’s Sogiety, Worces- 


Indeed the ad- 
vantages of each over the other are so balanced, 


Society. 
upon our own efforts. 


We are again left to rely altogether | 
But the Trustees are by | 


234,34 
103,66 


ter. 
From the Ladies of the same. 


that we must relinquish the task of deciding, to 9° Means discouraged at the prospect, The From Rev. Mr. Everett's Society, North- 


those who may be interested in choosing be- | Xperience of many years has taught them that 


tween them. 


For the Register. 


| the aid they can render, however small it may 
be, is of great value to the feeble Societies in 
| a ml ry’ 

New England. They 


have also had some! 


field. 33,00 
From Rev. Mr. Frost’s Society Concord. 82,15 
From Rev, Mr. Wellington’s Society, 


Templeton. 14,00 


, reason to fe ln 
Without comparing this collection of hymns on to fear lest the claims of the destitute | Froma member of Rev. Mr. Parkman’s 


with any other, it has certain obvious merits Churches in this immediate vicinity might be | 
overlooked by other Associations, whose opera- 


which are peculiar to itself. 
1. The New York and Springfield Collec- 


over 900. 


that we have been accustomed to value; and on 
the other hand, we find a large number of beau- 


| tifal pieces added, which are in no other similar 
‘ 1; . . 
work. A large part of our hymns were written |'9g Of their lips and hearts to animate and en- | 


by persons who had no pretensions to poetry 
and ata time when poetry itself seemed dead. 
During the last fifty years, as important addi- 
tions have been made to devotional poetry as 
to any department of poetical literature, and the 
Cheshire compilers have done wisely in draw- 
ing largely on modern writers. 

3. The book, though containing so many 
more hymns, by being printed more compactly 
and with a%somewhat smaller type (though of 
ample size for all practical uses) does not make 
so large a volume as most of our other collec- 
tions and is sold at a cheaper price. 

4. It contains a more than ordinary number 
of hymns suited to the various occasions, on 
which Christian worshippers are drawn to- 
gether. 

5. And, what isa very material point, four 
different persons have been engaged in the com- 
pilation. An individual, if he select those 
hymos only which are suited to his taste, will 
make a very meagre selection; and if, to fill up 
a volume, he add others without any personal 
feeling of their beauty, he is almost as likely to 
chouse the poor as the good. This difficulty is 
In @ great measure obviated by increasing the 
number of these employed in making the selec- 
tion. The book being prepared by various 
minds and representing various tastes, will 
probably meet a larger and more varied circle of 
wants. 

The multiplication of hymn books is attended 
with some inconveniences ; but, that it has very 
great advantages is obvious, when we compare 
some of those lately published, with the meagre 
and poor Collections in use fifteen or twenty 
years ago. Each new book brings to light some 
new treasures, while the poorer hymns are 
gradually winnewed out. 

There may frequently be reasons for prefer- 
ring other books ; but we would recommend to 
Societies who wish fur a new hymn book, to 
examine this ; confident, that if they select it, 








notice in this volume which we have read with 





they will have no reason to regret their choice. 


tions are extended through wider spheres. 


| tions contain but little over 500 hymns each ; | hey are confirmed, moreover, in their respect | 
Greenwood’s Collection, 600; the Christian | 9d attachment to the principles, purposes ang | 
Psalter, 700; whereas, this Collection contains history of the Society over whose concerns they 


|preside. Its instrumentality has be 


}our Commonwealith—nat a few of whom have 
/rested from their labors—leaving behind them 
|the influence of their example, and the bless- 


| courage their successors. For their sakes, as 
well as for the sake of the good which may be 
thus accomplished, the Trustees feel it to be 
, both a duty and a satisfaction, to continue their 
efforts to sustain and increase the operations and 
influence of this Society. They commend it 
anew to the interest of its members, to the be- 
nevolent regard of the religious community, and 
to the blessing of that gracivus Savior, for the 
comfort of whose laborious ministers and the 
support and furtherance of whose blessed Gos- 
pel, it was instituted and is carried on. 

The late Hon. Leverett Saltonstall was a 
Trustee of the Society at the time of his death. 
The Trustees cannut permit his respected and 
honored name to be erased from the list of its 
officers and friends, without an heartfelt eXpres- 
sion of their regret and Christian sorrow—with- 
out recording, thus briefly, their cordial testimo- 
ny to the various shining virtues and amiable 
qualities of a character which was too widely 
known, and has been too beautifully and thor- 
oughly depicted by friendly and able hands, to 
require a delineation here—a character which 
was no less beloved by those who were most 
intimately acquainted- with its graces, than held 
in high esteem by this community and the 
whole country, which have often experienced 
its healthful influence, its valuable and patriotic 
services. In behalf of the Trustees, 

Cuanpier Rospins, Secretary. 


PROGRESS OF LIBERAL PRINCIPLES. 
The public sentiment has evidently made 
great advances towards a spirit of kindness and 
brotherly charity in Christians of all denomina- 
tions within a few years. Were it nat for the 
unfavorable state of feeling which the recent 
assault upon Harvard College, on avowed theo- 
logical and controversial grounds, threatens to 
awaken, we might look forward with assurance 
toa delightful state ot peace, harmony, union 
of affection, and a consequent near approach to 

the truth, among Christians of every name. 








Society, Dover, N. H. 20,00 
From the Unitarian Society at Hallow- 
well, (Me.) 20,00 


From the Ladies’ Charitable Society con- 
nected with the First Congregational 


Society, Groton. 10,00 


- maa, From the Ladies’ Benevolent Society con- 
2. The selection seems to be made with | indeed, but it was designed and has been ein- | 


We miss very few of those | ployed by many of the best and wisest men of| 


nected with the First Parish in Deer- 
field. 10,00 

From the Rev. Mr. White’s Society in 
Dedham. 


From Rev. Mr. Peabody's Society ,Spring- | 
field. 125,00 | 


1030,34 





BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Book and 
Pamphlet Society held on Monday, June 2d. 
The following gentlemen were elected. officers 
of the Society for the ensuing year. 


Joun G. Rocers, Esq., President. 
Lewis G. Pay, Vice President. 
S. G. Simpxriys, Secretary. 
A. H. Sumner, Treasurer. 


Directors. 

Ephraim Hall, from Chauncey Piace Church. 

R. W. Bayley, Second Charch, 

I. B. Hammett, New North Church. 

Eben. Dale, Brattle Street Church. 

Charles Deane, Berry Street Church. 

Charles Faulkner, West Church. 

John J. May, Hollis Street Church. 

Franklin Greene, Jr., New South Church. 

John S. Prince, Kings Chapel. 

N. A. Barrett, Purehase Street Church. 

Joseph Eustis, South Congregational Church, 

Francis Brown, Twelfth Con. Church. 

David Paige, Bulfinch Street Church. 

S. E. Brackett, Church of the Disciples. 

Rey. R. C. Waterston,Charch of the Saviour. 

Rev. Dr. Bigelow, Pitts Street Chapel. 

Thomas Vose, Warren Street Chapel. 

Martin Lincoln, Suffolk Street Chapel. 

Rev, E. T. Taylor, Bethel Church. 

Isaac P. Clapp, Broadway New Unitarian 
Society. 5 

William P. Brooks, Hawes Place Society. 














‘Th shies I consider in which all my 
hieben sonal a readiness of God's grace, the 
truth of His promise, and the power of His per- 
formance.’ 





“To commiserate is something more than to 

ive ; for money is external to a man’s eelf, but 

fe whe bestows compassion communicates his 
own soul.’ 


17,00 


21,46 | 





OBITUARY. 
GEORGE J. HOMER, ESQ. 


| The recent death of George J. Homer, Esq., 


has caused the deep regret of many in our 
community. Mr. H., was of the well known 
\and highly respected firm of Homes, Homer & 
Co. The honorable reputation of that House, 
| (extending in its large business over a whole 
generation,) both in this country and among 
those with whom it had dealings in Europe 
was truly enviable. The subject of this notice 
was a Christian, in all respects, everywhere,— 
in all situations. Of how few, can this be truly 
said—yet the write? may safely appeal to all 
who knew him, to bear him out in this asser- 
tion. 
_and. unostentatious deportment. Always firm 
and decided in his own religious opinions, he 
was willing that others should differ from him, 
and while his peculiar views naturally inclined 
to exclusiveness, he resisted all such tenden- 
cies, and was truly Catholic in his feelings 
The profits of his lucrative business were largely 
devoted to benevolent acts, and the tears of 
many poor persons attest to this. The quiet 
and habitual piety of Mr. H. rendered him ap- 
parently always happy—never too much elevated 
and never depressed—he bore all the afflictions, 
(and he had experienced many in the losses and 
‘sickness of his family,) with Christian calmness 
‘and fortitude, and no one could have the plea- 
‘sure of conversing with him, without being 
profited. He imitated the example of his 
| Savior very nearly, and it may be said of him, 
‘that it was ‘his meat and his drink to do good.’ 
The writer of this did not agree with him in his 
religious views, but a long business acquaint- 
‘ance with him constrains him to declare that he 
‘has never known a more perfect man. Our 
community has sustained a most severe Joss, 
and it will be difficult to fill the void made by 
‘his withdrawal from the scenes here. His 
‘funeral was attended on Monday, at the Park 
street mecting house, by a very large concourse 
‘of persons, who testified by their deportment, 
‘how much he was beloved. 8. 
4 
| RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
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WEEKLY SUMMARY. 

In the Vermont Chronicle, we find a series of 
articles, published apparently under the sanction 
of an association, elaborately aiming to over- 

| throw the influence of Mr. Punchard’s work on 
| Congregationalism, and we notice it as one of 
the indications. of which there are many, of a 
desire on the part of some of the leaders of the 
' Orthodox to alter the constitution of the Con- 
| gregational Churches of this country, to deprive 
them of that independence which carnes with 
it too much liberty to suit their plans, and bring 
them under a stringent government for the put- 
|pose of checking freedom of inquiry and pro- 
fession, of closing the doors against new 
jtruth, and fastening them downto creeds and 
systems imposed upon individual churches by 
| the despotic authority of synods, and consocia- 
tions—which are only another name for Pres- 
byteries, and, while they decry the Church of 
Rome, retain its essential spirit, and follow in 





its track. 





The General Synod of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church has just been held in Philadel- 
phia. It isa numerous denomination, and ex- 
ists extensively in the Middle States. It in- 
cludes a large proportion of the German popu- 
lation of the country and many of its clergy 
preach altogether in that language. Doring a 
discussion of the alterations made by the Tract 
Society in their publication of standard works, 
to adapt them to the changing phases of Ortho- 
doxy, it is stated for instance, that the ‘Rev. Mr. 
W ynecker of Baltimore, opposed the resolution, 
and spoke in rather bitter terms of the discrep- 
ancies in the edition of D’Aubigne’s Reforms- 
tion published by the Society. _— at 
difficulty to apa Soe - English, 
lowed to $ in German. 

ene ft gatas? portion of the reverd of 
the Synod, to us, is the following © ? 
Dr. Kurtz submitted the followinggpreamble 
ot es war to y- — lg 


dition 
turn back for «long period the progress camel 









He was remarkable for his quiet, even, | 
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——~ —— f | surprige that eminent Christian teachers, who | with false hopes of heaven, as the witches did| A ship canal, to avoid the Sault de St. Marie, from Bowdoin street has been opened this week, Pe aan. — EW HYMN BOOK. Christian Hymns; for 
: ation, and that the interests o! peace are em- } ‘ar from their inmost souls Macbeth with the phantom of a crown. Hav- | and connect Lake Superior, with Huron, Michigan - lis interior is of unsurpassed beauty and impres- cailailal -‘aedanne tin look ith chadvenn aoatie on N Public and Private Worship. Compiled by a 
wit: shatically those of enlightened liberty, as well {we know deprecate war iron duiee Maun * | ing, therefore, no saving truth—nor sacraments | ang Erie, is strongly urged. Its cost would, at the | siveness of appearance. ‘The only part of its ex- facilityes for securing the benefits of pope sienieehen  eeectiae ceeectaies nade ' ~— a ond 
¥ is of pure religion, and beliewing that the perk should allow themselves 10 ™ anner |—nor ministry—she is not the church or a i i half ili I terior visib! h is the front door. The our rapidly increasing population, which are now fir- | Book ; + ae ‘the nts ot the 0 
js of pure “gh eded by ‘1 to kindle ite api = Ww ; 1 She is | @"8est estimate, be less than a million. Its | terior visible to the eye is rest | % / ‘ souk, prepared expressly to meet the wa 80- 
d when it should be superceded DY | : h cannot fail to is spir- | charch of Christ. hat is she then? e is 4 : p y nished by means of our oumerons railroads, and which | gieti 
845 od has arrive | of speaking, whic length 4400 feet. Three locks would be required. | is completely hidden by blocks of dwelling houses : es of our denomination. The compilers have en- 
: ‘ne introduction of just and honorable sebst- |°" hearts of the excited crowds inflamed | two things. ~— me pi apgits : LOGS ty apes td 8 afford the advantage of a healthful and accessible res- | deavored to prepare a more lyrical collection than most 
DWARD ‘utes, such as negotiation, arbitration, or @ con- | it in the hea A ucaediequenes.': Mines First, she is anti-christ. Second, she is a|A shipcanal is also urged between Chicago and the | on all sides, ere Bape. | coer pvp mee re- | of those. now in use—beter adapted for singing. and 
’ : , ; e . - sos : ag sg 2 ; ires rese e tui . 
place at oress of nations, therefore, ; of 0}? enthusiasm by Se felloeialinaa’ civil State, drawing the resources of her gov- | Mississippi. It 1s not to be doubted that the era of | One of the mills of the Otis Manufacturing Com- aes aden tb qeolioaliy taking plas; oy which me + a a ora variety = metres. Seonee sate 
il have ” Resolved, That we entirely Canpgrers s the | ing % such language as the following, the au- ernment from Heaven, Earth, and Hell. She | internal communication is but jast begun, on an ad- pany, at Ware, 272 feet long, 44 wide, with wings | long, the custom seems likely to become ral, arma are fr ypc pip ann ee 
tively a: resort to arins to settle national rece es dience, were doubtless, ready to rush to arms. we pes ying tee noe | wg nee her equate scale, The internal commerce of the coun- | one 85, the other 65 feet long, has been destroyed | Smons ow men of gente” of netnpening.§ ~_ of the ret mg purpose, not only different clergymen, but 
: : ment an : 3 edicts in ime ma obe . er bishops are ‘ ‘ i Ay ar , r . 7 summor afternoons,as well as evenings, for enjoy- rs of choi othe taste 
‘ive the presen eer cer Churches that _ ‘Our object now is,’ says Dr. Bacon, ‘Te | Ministers of F pec whe mie 9 report Ra try, if suitable channels are provided for it, will in | with most of its contents, by fire. It was of brick. | ment of a rural home. No influence catink an desira- | judgment. oirs, and many r persons of and 
worthy ronal it as their special and ee ak of connoitering, B cage in at ee Chris. at Rome once in three years ; and the proof of its magnitude and multiplicity, add another illustra- A most destructive fire broke out in that village ois c objects a We truest pleasures and promoting oe oe spree a much larger number and. 
< . . ° . ’ : . . e . | . 4 ! 
mpm pray. and labor to avert the ~~ as ® and har: | ore? for bringing a tad simultanteieiandeae their prerogatives is found at thisday in France, | tion of the vastness of its resources, and the stimu- | of Danvers, called ‘the Plains,’ consuming nearly |, pecaliarly eligible opportunity of seéuringa pleas- | fished for Fite a Ba bse os any om Ben pecarh or 
4 mes war, and promote the cause lo La d land, and om pt fa i ra ‘Let the. Methediots — “mess re the * trib of preg ge lating and invigorating effects of its institutions upon | twenty buildings, at noon of the 10th. We hear of | ant location for . sentry castdenate ie soon i. we foaend (Gime Se the Preface.| 
sjally in our on or : outo e hands o e civil minister, and have tas ‘ ion. : ss ae eee in the vicinity of the village of Medford, and adjacent , 5 
ly and pres “ha genaagesaire ie general.’ hain inake an assault on one side, the Baptists on sdaamialk to detiin. nee: tue tin et Netae shall ‘5° activity and energy of its ee fires in all directions. No hy pothaete will solve all the suey pais Lonel Raieed.” The v hode ‘Our object has been to make a selection embracing 
ee — ~via a Lehmanowsky seconde poe another; let the Congregationalists charge on be trusted by his own wife in the education of | t is expected that in the moat of ugust there | the phenomena. Incendiarism has caused many, amounting to upwards of 70 acres, lie pleasantly slop- ama sont — ne aad ye ‘ pi 
. : ; ‘ok the opportunity to give the) |. ink and the Episcopalians on the other, theis common offenring.. Bei ivil State, | Will be seven crowned heads in Paris, at the same | py: @ h . ferable ibly to that |i%§ from_the heights west of the house of Jonatlan Lenape ce private worship, 
so] and t ’ . r pring Ing a Civi , nough remain, not re possibly that -. Dp: of. |one which at the same tine might be fi hed at 4 
at. a reer nce of the horrors of war.— | until a breach is made in the walls of Babylon, R h igh bapti h time. Louis Philli Queen Victoria, the Kin Brooks, Esq. to the Mystic River, and to the estate , g urnished a 
t home Synod his exper ‘| what calamities ambition | a * .¢ d take possession.’ OMe BES HO More gms tO Weptise then Ay 5 ice tae s ; & | cause, to transcend all precedent, and bafiie all ex- | Peter C. Brooks, Esq. ‘The land has been very skil- | low price. one ‘ 
om He said he knew WE ands fi a of a| and then rush in an F other State whatever. ; and Queen of the Belgians, the King of Naples, the | planation. If it were a season of starvation or gen- | fully and handsomely laid out, i lots fronting on »pa- e have sought to give ita lyrical character, and 
; ailed upon mankind, for ov P 8 . thus adapt it to the choir as well as to the pulpit. I 
irist, he war entailed UP ; oss Besides, Rome baptizes not with water, but : , : eg cious streets, forming an agreeable‘and gradual as- thn ; pulpit. In 
. and S had spent twenty- Again he says, : : P Queen of Spain, and the King of Holland. eral distress for the means of living, we could bet- 8 8 8 f this id ter variety of 
= ie life of seventy-two years he a . ee <i ‘ with a mixture of oil and water made by the The G taal Pal Leibie | ; ye ’ 4 cent, easy of access, and commanding at the central perieanee oC ie mer rm Aeris mone than 
ge. : three years in the armies of Napo eon as a ron ‘ Passing events portend a crisis at no distant priest, and is therefore defective in the matter a! erman 4 faa state tha r ese eibig | ter account for the incendiarism that prevails. But eminence, called Mystic Hill, an extensive and varied | usua wet yee ve ne rn Bn Aa ~ we Eo rile 
pepo dier. He had served in all “ 1998 5 ne vad iday. A battle is to be fought. Ere lone there | of it. Again, Romish baptisms are defective |has discovered a mineral substance, which com- | the universal prosperity of the country, the unlimit- ow ag hang pane Late ogt tm tae var e) and,by. paying special regard so the Ciistinn ordi: 
y indus~ that great warrior, from the yo i daa lig | will be a conflict of nations—a war of revolu- | jn the form. They are not performed in the | bined with guano, will produce a manure of unpre- | ed demand for labor, and the sure and ample re- | West Cambridge the beautiful villa of Mr eat C. |nances, to funeral and mourning occasions, to social 
to his she battle of Waterloo ; bet ae ais | tien.’ woe — Faye as recognizing ¥ eee cedented value. A large joint stock company with | ward it receives, leave no room for us to ascribe | Brooks, and the pond adjoining. In the more distant a domestic re ~ to pale ip sory 
: ' and two engagements, wh aD , relations o thre j e Godhead. . ; if j ‘ ‘ ie iP : d }and missionary celebrations, we ve endeavored 
ike the Sicmoen estat 3 upon his body. He then We are inclined to think that, after all, Dr. A e three perenne in th a capital of about $500,000, is formed to manufac- -| jr to the desperation of poverty and want. It is not ese own Oe eae ee om Srevilde for-wike whl ee oe Eaiens been sufi 
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what we propose to adopt now. e went : : we : ment of the magnetic telegraph from Buffalo to 0! Graduates Mall, several carpenter's shops an | ton, Tuesday next, at 2 o’clock. OOKS FOR SABBATH | tion, 16mo, 67 
praeys: there, he ee in the exercise of his private Pty: er ith 7b “e the mage | Springheld, and will probably soon be completed | dwelling house were consumed. ‘The fire commu- jel4 D. AUSTIN, Sec. pro tem. RIES. CROSBY } NICHOLS, 116 Week. — amearegy ener the Carian Ta 68 
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obvious than the right to use the reason with 


Mis throne, we cannot help it—he should have | 
‘eptoutofthe way. Weare proclaiming God’s 
‘ruth. —-we are doing God's work, and we are! 
not Concerned about the results which may fol- | 
low. Such is the work before us, 


If our Orthodox brethren would but carry out 





Church of Rome in which they had been bap- 


was not as valid in the nineteenth as in the six- 
teenth century ? 

He was answered by Dr. Rice who took the 
Others 


followee him on the same side, utterly unchurch- 


narrowest and most bigoted ground. 


ing, and unchristianizing the whole body of | 

















| passed the Hole-in-the-Wall under British colors. | ing was to receive the Panorama of Athens—de- 


Ole Bull, accompanied by Mr. Prentice, of the | Athenian remains most valuable.’ It was pur- 


| Louisvil'e Journal, has visited the Mammoth Cave. | chased in “Europe by Hon. Theodore Lyman, and 
| He carried his violin with him, afd its music was | presented by him to the college in 1819. Every 


multiplied by innumerable echoes, and its effect | effort was made to save it but in vain. 
wonderfully heightened by passing through the re- Other cases of incendiarism are reported in vari- 


sounding arches, ard expanding in the vast rotun- | ous directions, and fires which seem to origi- 
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j In this city, or. Wednesday evening, by Rev Mr 

| Coolidge, MrJ. W. Wolcott to Miss Henrietta, daugh- 

ter of Joseph Eustis, Exq. 

| 5th inst, by Rev Dr Gannett, Mr John Kettell to 
Miss Emeline L. Jackson. 

June Sth, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Nathan Drake 

{to Miss Clarissa H. Frith. 

















tions for the young, and having also been careful to ob- 
tain the opinion of Clergy men and others who have ex- 


. . } . d . 5 - “ a > . +4 . i tg’ 
“ nates att pot disseminat- ized, was valid! Jt was admitted that it was. | ‘The Roth-child’s Brothers, in Paris, contributed | scribed by Mr. Everett, us ‘ the most admired paint- WARRIAGES poo bra eM med prtrted  e vae iis 51 apne eagerpeaeions 
ing this duc sin italy, w ) ow , P 3 Ps » 4 : . x o ab oo! Libraries, they a 2 
—— Pope’s powder magazine—if we should pts Aran He then wished to know why Roman baptism | ¢250,00 to Pittsburg. | ing of its class, and for its faithful representation of r dhe ale to ol | Brooks’ Family Prayer Book, 12mo, 12thed, 


fer alist of Books which are known to be good, 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washington st. 


usual, 
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HE LAST NEW WOKRS, and PRICES, at 
JORDAN & CO’S., 121 Washington st:—The 
Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, with choice 
engravings, for June, 50c; Merry’s Museum for June, 
10c; Brougham’s Lives of Celebrated Men in times of 








| Channing’s Self Culture, 12th thousand, 82mo, 


' Furness’ Domestic Worship, 3d ed, 12mo, 
{ Farr’s Family Prayers, 16mo, 2d edition, 
; Lays of the Gospels by Bulfinch, 160, 

} &e. &e. &e. &e. &e. Ke. 

Persons at a distance, or in those places where U- 
‘ nitarian books are not kept for sale, can be supplied 
‘at the above prices, by forwarding their orders, and. 
{when a number of works are selected, a further dis- 
‘count will be made by the Publishers, JAMES MUN- 


eseae s 


i 





“ : : ve } : In Dorchester, 5th inst, by Re ik 3 : : : i i . ane 
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* ; . 1 i P . . ‘ é » Gk °C i % We: \ » ae . sae - a 
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& Mijas ye ee : . 3 S ag We ‘ : n : sind » bY ; ’ ‘ oO eacor n case 0 v , ild; fe a 
many, of @ defined the principle of the Reformation. If alj | sembly unanimously drove the-Unijtar; jit of a week or two. | of them serious fires, destroying one or more build- ( Nichols, of Dedham, (senior proprietor of the Chris- | The Wife, a Story for my Young Guidepacne, by OARD AND INSTRUCTION. A cl 
ders of the who act on that principle were combined to- | ’ ON a . os : ings Ssaasas Watchman,) to Miss Margaret Sprague, daugh-|T. S$. Arthur, 25c; Jim Braddock’s Pledge, and the . ; a4, aoe 
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f the Con- gether, if they were all admitted into the ranks, for them, by voting them not to | Ch ha : |houn flatters himself that he has secgred ‘ the ap- Peter Flowery, the Captain of the schooner Spit- ; In Portland, 9th inst, at the Stone Church, by Rev | thur’s Temperance Tales, 12 cents RF je7 ioe mone “ae ie vaste panic Oy five young ladies, 
deprive to adopt “4S P : : ’ 6 hem not to be Christians ! g : } : . ' Dr Nichols, Mr S: 1 T.H € Charlest . > | from to years of age. is residence ig ina 
gto ane . adopt the rpg g evangelical imagery, On the strength of this precedent they have | probation of nearly the whole country,’ by his ef- fire, recently broaght into this port, as a captered HSnoas t Bis tesa Pali =" Sag of Charlestown, dice taumna maiean a ae pleasant and healthy location, about twenty miles from 
. I then perhaps the Pope might be in danger of raled out the millions upon millions of Ro forts to procure the annexation of Texas, by his slaver has been tried and pronounced guilty, but s Rei alah Sa ee moved for the present, to the Room over Messrs. epamangey p>. dh i hammer sear Tapert: o— 
s, and bring having ‘his powder magazine blown up.’ But | icialins Ati Pililies domate toa 1 Omen | pdiantion af slavery and his * rescue of the com- recommended to mercy. DEATHS Ticknor & Vagcrrent of Washington and School sts. te po she ier Mw. és pam eS 
or the put> for a few self-selected sects to form an exclu- disciple of that name. St. Pet 1“ amer:: merce of the continent from the grasp of commer-| The spring fleet, which has arrived at Quebec Hi “i The Rev Mr Briggs the Secretary of the Amer Normal School at West Newton. 
and pro- AS the a me. St. 2 self ‘ p e ae I NIPss, sd ee ; E 
y and pro sive combination, and denounce all who do not er himself could cial monopoly.’ It is probable, that in this as in this year, amounts to 460 square rigged vessels, of | Pog : F _ | ican Unitarian Association, may also be found at the Tsams—for aoa ig satay se —— s 
Binet nest | not have used the keys with more absolute au- 167,207 tons, Last year 259 vessels, of 98,082 ' In this city, 7th inst, of consumption, Ann Maria, | same place. je7 Reference to Rev. C. W. Upham, pa 


creeds and 


surrender the right which Dr. Bacon so forcibly 
maintains and adopt a creed imposed by the 


thority, or assured confidence. No pretensions 


every instance since the formation of the Govern- 


ment, the statesmanship of those politicians in the | '"*- 


The number of emigrants arriving there this 


daughter of Calvin Whiting, 24. 
8th inst, Joha Fisk, only son of John F. and Mary 





LTORTHFIELD ACADEMY. The Summer Term 





per, Dea. S. Greele, Boston, and Rev. Cyrus Peirce, 
Principal of the Norma! School. ap26 





have ever proceeded from the Vatic . : aH ; : Holbrook, 4 yrs. ill eon Mond: i 
peaenee by clique, to undertake to overthrow the Roman | sieht at f thi rm ; oat ee ye “T- | South who act apon sectional principles wi'l be | Y°*"'s 7,278. Lost year 4,311. Sth pent Edward R., only son of Edward R. Broad- Geto wedlié. vader ths ented her DH Baleee WATERMAN’S 
d consocia- Catholic religion lsat th iaredier: wollen 2 | Fog . n from is Assem y of the Presby- shown by events to be short-sighted, and suici-| The railroad trains in England are approaching | ers, 12. graduate of Harvard University, and an experienced ° one 
e for Pres- 6 , Poucy, 18 terian Chureh. Is it not amazing that such un- rapidly a degree of speed which will leave behind | ,,0' inst, James Barr, M.D., of New Ipswich, N.H. | and successful teacher. I on the Piano will be Kitchen Furnishing Rooms. 


b Church of 


nd follow in 


£ and distracting yy; ' POM either in number or talent, and representing a | be found, perhaps, to injare more than it will ben- | an hour. tla eet inst, Mrs Eumce, wife Henry With- AVERN STAND FOR SALE. One of the | house-keeping,) with catalogues ——_ extensive ag- 
reli -  torces of it ? ‘ . . a ‘ ington, 44, J F t i i li ili i i judicious. j 
new poe is these self COurtacent sees . _ s. As it) mere fragment of a comparatively small por- | efit the interests of slave holders. The foreignem-| ‘The export of cotton from the United States dur- = Pittsfield, 26th ult, Hon Jonathan Allen, 72. Cetera Reap tdie plane yo aii. aaligigs neers po 7 pla a pene aclection, 
in Philade nati Monies np - sectaries who denomi- | tion of Christendom, to undertake by their vote igration into it is giving ita character not precisely ing the year ending 3ih of June 1844, was valued | In Sherburne, 9th ist, Mrs Rachel, wife of Mr Dan- | ful villages in the valley of the Connecticut. Said é 
pn, and ex- placing themselves tee Alliance,’ are{to turn out from the Church a body of believ- | #¢cording to the tastes or purposes of our Southern | at $54,063,501, about 40 millions went to England iel Leland, 2d, 59. ge 0 gece ge: 7 by -annconsn 2 aoe eal 
SU ~e is | . : . o years, a gradu 2 0) . 
Stes. It ine ing the hostility of the tomy ‘Wo hres,and provok-/ers, who for long centuries constituted the | P#*tizans of annexation, and the nature of the vil | and about 10 to France. Tobacco exported, $8,- | Sane Y Por. farther pdralcalaire wana of Win. Pémroy, 
man popu- oiainial ‘ereat elemental prin- | whole Christian world, and i ith and country will perhaps, at last, throw its influ- | 397,282—¢3,347,072 to the British empire—g1,- OW READY AT JORDAN, SWIFT & WI. | Es4- of Cambridge, Otis Everett of Boston, or of the 
; ipies of the Church and of Swiey op ’ sineraaavnietiets: we f free | ini LEY’S, 121 Washington st. Si i subs:riber on the premises. 
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j f “eetly ridiculous. 
their 


If they%gre in earnest in 
‘pprehensions of the spread of Popery, let | 
them sum mo, " ‘ 

n the entire hosts of Protestantism to | 


the rescue, »,, 
and not betray the cause by dividing 








mitted to join in the effort, we should Pp 


speakable follies should be committed by a con- 
vention of educated men, in this country, and in 
this age! 


For an assemblage inconsiderable 


hope of reseue from such benighted bigotry. 
romptly | Professor Thornweil of South Carolina has de- 


dal. They gain their point by the use of politi- 
cal machinery, bat when gained it is found to oper- 
ate in a different manner from what they expected, 
The annexation of Texas, if it does take place, will 


the flight of balloons and outstrip the winds. Ex- 
press trains are arranged on all the great roads, 
which go daily, at the rate, in motion, of 50 miles 


Errors,’ if the lower tribunals are not bound by | goer amounts to 675 vessels, aggregate of 200,000 


7th inst, very deeply lamented, George Joy Homer, 
Esq. 63, long knowa as member of the late highly re- 
spected business firm of Holmes, Homer & Co, 

In Charlestown, 6th inst, Mrs Hannah S. Beck, 49. 





marks of truthfulness in every page, sts incidents, va- 
riety and descriptions lend to it the charm of a ro- 











given by a petent teacher to those who desire it. 
Tuition trom $4 to. $5 per term. Board in the fam- 
ily with the teacher from $1,75 to $2 per week. 
Northfield, Mass., May, 1845. 3w Ss m3 














EW HYMN BOOK. This ne Ame vce eho 
lection of Psalms and Hymns for the Sanctuary, 





No 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle,and 73 Court Streets. 


HOSE on the eve of House-keeping will find at 
this establishment —— thing appertaining to a 
well furnished kitchen, (the foundation of all good 
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and earnestly engage in it them? tons, manned by between 15 and 16 thousand men, | mance. One'vol Imo, 35 ice (paper selections from sabms for Cha io Me 
c . . : : ‘ F . ’ . * , pages, price r) 37 FY : ¢ i 
. 4 the narrow spirit, in shan x _ — in | cided that the Chareh of Rome is destitute of The amount on deposite, in the several Banks, | and worth pele foe cloth 62hc. ( [Fr i eS SAMES MUNROE & roger sood quality, Wd peat pt pea id the ; 
o? nell terians and Orthodox lite : ha shan | the cruth—that she has no sacraments! that she | to the credit of the United States, on the 28th >f| There are various suggestions in reference to the odin disasittindek Wilein 2 ington, opposite School st. w24 Bla Satins, of superior weal, bor sts; % 
, an ’ rati : “ ; ¢ . i i assortment eS ¥ 
ae. and reflecting person can wonder that the = - no ministry ! The following is an extract | May, was $8,211,136. probable cause of the disappearance of the Mexican $4 tion of the Works of Rev Dr Chenin in Oy UST PUBLISHED. Christian Hymns, for put GLOV , HOSIERY, READY MADE MJ in 
B, Manists are increasing with fearful > al o-| from his speech. The astronomers, at their several observatories, | indemnity on its way to the Treasury ,bat no official ba 12mo, price g4- lic and private worship, compiled hy a Committee | &c. &c. . 
of We must pidity ! The whole hierarchy of that charch are thus |nd the sailor in his night watehes, are catching ublished and for saleby JAMES MUNROE & | of the ire Pastoral Association 


be permitted again to 


xpress our | one great temple of ‘enchanters, cheating men 


or authentic account has yet appeared. 











glimpses of a comet visible to the eye in the heavens.! ‘The new Swedenborgian Church with an entrance 





CO., 2School st., up stairs, directly opposite our 
late stand. : : jel4 





Copies frnished for examination by CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, 118 Washingtonst.. °° m4 
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POETRY. 


Cuatxtey Hatt, near Frankford, Pa., was the 
residence of THomMaS CHALKLEY, an eminent minis- 
ter of Friends. He was one of the early settlers of 
this Colony, and his Journal, which was published in 
1749, presents a quaint but’ beautiful picture of a life 
of unostentatious and simple goodness. He was the 
master of a merchant vessel, and, in his visits to the 
West Indies and Great Britain, omitted no opportu- 
nity to labor for the highest interests of his fellow- 
men. During a temporary residence in Philadelphia, 
in the summer of 1838, the quiet and beautiful scene- 
ry around the ancient village of Frankford, frequently 
attracted ine from the heat and bustle of the city. 


CHALKLEY HALL. 
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BY J. G@. WHITTIER. 


How bland and sweet the greeting of this breeze 
To him who flies 
From crowded street and red walls’ weary gleam, 
Till far behind him like a hideous dream 
The close dark city lies! — 


Here while the market murmurs, while men throng 
The marble floor 

Of Mammon's altar, from the crush and din 

Of the world’s madness let me gather in 
My better thoughts once more. 


Oh! once again revive, while on my ear 
The cry of Gain 

And low hoarse bum of Traffic dies away, 

Ye biessed memories of my early day 
Like sere grass wet with rain!— 


Once more let God’s green earth and sunset air 
Old feelings waken ; 
Phrough weary years of toil and strife and ill, 
h let me feel that my good angel still 
Hath not his trust forsaken. 


And well do time and place befit my mood: 
Beneath the arms 

Of this embracing wood, a good man made 

His home, like Abraham resting iu the shade 
Of Mamre’s lonely palms. 


Here, rich with autumn gifts of countless years, 
The virgin soil 

Turned from the share he guided, and in rain 

And summer sunshine throve the fruits and grain, 
Which blessed his honest toil. 


Here, fm his voyages on the stormy seas, 
Weary and worn, 
He came to meet his children, and to bless 
The Giver of all good in thankfulness 
And praise for his return. 


And here his neighbors gathered in to greet 
Their friend again, 

Safe from the wave and the destroying gales, 

Which reap untimely green Bermuda’s vales, 
And vex the Carrib main. 


To hear the good man tell of simple truth 
Sown in an hour 

Of weakness in some far-off Indian isle, 

From the parched bosom of a barren soil, 
Raised up in life and power: 


How at those gatherings in Barbadian vales, 


A tendering love 
Came o’er him, like the geutle rainfrom heaven, =; 
And words of fitness to his lips were given, 

Aad strength as from above: 


How the sad Captive listened to the Word, 
Until bis chain 

Grew lighter, and his wounded spirit felt 

The healing balm of consolation melt 


Upon its life-long pain 


How the armed warrior sate him down to hear 
Of Peaceand Truth, 

And the proud Ruler and his Creole dame, 

Jewelled and gorgeous in her beauty came, 
And fair and bright-eyed youth. 


| 
Oh, far away beneath New England’s sky, 

Even whena boy 
Following my plough by Merrimack’s green shore, | 
His simple record I have pondered o’er 


W ith deep and quiet joy. 


And hence this scene, in sunset glory warm— 
Its wvods around, 

Its still stream winding on in light and shade, 

Its soft, green meadows and its upland glade— 


To me is holy ground. 


And dearer far than haunts where Genius keeps 
His vigils still; 

Than that where Avon’s sun of song is laid, 

Or Vaucluse hallowed by its Petrarch’s shade, 
Or Virgil’s laurelled hill. 


To the grey walls of fallen Paraclete, 
To Juliet’s arn, : 

Fair Arno and Sorrento’s orange grove 

Where Tasso sang, let young Romance and Love 
Like gister Pilgrims turn. 


But here a deeper and serener charm 
To all is given; 
And blessed memories of the faithful dead 
O’er wood and vale and meadow-stream have shed 
The holy hues of Heaven! 
{Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE YOUTHFUL EMIGRANT. 





A TRUE STORY OF THE EARLY SETTLE- | 


MENT OF NEW JERSEY. 





BY L. M. CHILD. 





A being breathing thoughtful breath; 
A traveller betwixt life and death; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill. 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warm, to comfort and command; 
And yet a spiritstill, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 
— Wordsworth. 


The latter part of the seventeenth century | 
saw rapid accessions to the Society of Friends, | 


called Quakers. The sirong humility, the in- 
dwelling life, which then characterised that pe- 
culiar sect, attracted large numbers, even of the 
wealthy, to its unworldly dectrines. Among 
these, were John Haddon and his wife Eliza- 
beth, well-educated and genteel people, in the 
city of London. Like William Penn, and oth- 
er proselytes from the higher classes, they en- 
countered much ridicule and opposition from re- 
latives, and the grossest misrepresentations from 
the public. 
unpopular faith more dear to those who had 
embraced it for conscience’s sake. 

The three daughters of John Haddon receiv- 
ed the best education then bestowed on gentle- 
women, with the exception of ornamental ac- 
complishments. The spinnet and mandolin, on 
which their mother had played with considera- 
ble skill, were of course banished ; and her gay 
embroidery was burned, lest it should tempt 
to a like expenditure oftime. The house was 
amply furnished, but with the simplest patterns 
and the plainest colors. An atmosphere o 
kindness prevaded the whole establishment, from 
father and mother down to the little errand boy; 
a spirit of perfect gentleness, unbroken by any 
freaks of temper or outbursts of glee; as iild 
and placid as perpetual moonlight. 

The children, io their daily habits, reflected 
an image of home, as children always do. They 
were quiet, demure, and orderly, with a touch 
of quaintness in dress and behavior. Their 
playthings were so well preserved, that they 
might pass ia geod condition to the third gener- 
ation ; no dogs’ ears were turned in their books, 


~ and the moment they came from school, they 


carefully covered their little plain bonnets from 
dust and flies. Tu these subduing influences, 








| er, | wanted to invite chem,they looked so poor.’ 


| 





} 
as 
| 





| active mind. 





| bitual calmness and sobriety. 
But this as usual, only made the | 





was added the early consciousness of being 
pointed at as peculiar, of having a crossto bear, 
a sacred cause to sustain. 

Elizabeth, the oldest daughter, was, by a- 
ture, strong, earnest, and energetic, with warm 
affections, uncommon powers of intellect and a 
lively imagination. The exactly equal pressure 
on all sides in strict Quaker families, is apt to 
produce too much uniformity of character, as 
the equal pressure of the air makes one glubule 
of shot just like another, But in this rich young 
soul, the full stream, which under other circum- 
stances might have overleaped safe barriers, be- 
ing gently hémmed in by high banks, quietly 
made for itself a deeper and wider channel, and 
flowed on in all its fulness. Her countenance 
in some measure indicated’ this. Herclear blue 
eye ‘tlooked out honest and friendly into the 
world,’’ and there was an earnest serivusness 
about her mouth, very unusual in childhood. 
She was not handsome; but there was some- 
thing extremely pleasing in her fresh healthy 
complexion, her bright intelligent expression, 
and her firm elastic motions. ‘ 

She was early remarked by all her acquain- 
tances asa very peculiar child. In her usual 
proceedings, her remarks, and even in her play, 
there was acertain individuality, It was evi- 
dent that she never intended to do any thing 


strange. She was original merely because she manage a 





a duty. 
lin her voice, asked if she had reflected well on 


sons which had prevented a removal to America. 
Her father replied, that he was unwilling to 
have any property lying useless, and he believed 
he should offer the tract to any of his relatives 
who would go and settle upen it. His friends 
answered, **Thy relatives are too comfortably 
established in England to wish to emigrate to 
the wilds of America.”’ : 

That evening when the family were about to 
separate for the night, Elizabeth begged them 
to remain awhile, as she had something of im- 
portance to say. ‘‘Dear parents and sisters,” 
said she, ‘it is now a long time since I have had 
a strong impression on my mind that it was my 
duty to goto America. My feelings have beeo 
greatly drawn toward the poor brethren and sis- 
ters there. It has even been lately signified that 
a sign would be given when the way was open- 
ed, and to-night when | heard thy proposition to 
give the house and land to whoever would oc- 
cupy. it, I felt at once that thy words were the 
promised sign.”’ : 

Her parents, having always taught their 
children to attend to inward revealings, were 
afraid to oppose what she so strongly felt to be 
Her mother, with a slight trembling 


all the difficulties of the undertaking, and how 
arduous a task jt was for a young woiman to 
farm of unbroken land in a new 


unconsciously acted out her own free and quiet | country. 


lt was a spontaneous impulse with her 


way. 
One day ehe 


to relieve all manner of distress. ; 
browzht home a little half-blind kitten 


bosom,which her gentle eloquence rescued from ‘trouble us, dear mother. 


in her | wisdom to manage a farm. 


ilizabeth replied, ‘* Young women have gov- 
erned kingdoms, and surely it requires less 
But let not that 
He that feedeth the 


two cruel boys that had eut off a portion of its | ravens will guide me in the work whereunto he 


ears. 
large cake baked for her, 
to invite some little girls. 
were expended for oranges and candy, on this 


occasion. 


: | 
At ther time, she asked to have a ‘ ; 
rahe because she wanted but to be a friend and physician w the people in| with my father. 


All her small funds | that region that | am called.” 
Her father answered, ‘‘Doubt not, my child, | 
When the time arrived, her father! that we shall be willing to give thee up to the) fora few moments no one interrupted the silenee. 


has called me. It is not to cultivate the farm 





firet These friends, whoever they may be, 
will doubtlesss be culd ; for | observed at night- 
fall achi.ly feeling as of more snow in the air.”’ 

Great logs were piled in the capacious chim- 
ney, and the flames blazed up with a crackling 
warmth, when two strangers entered. In the 

ounger, Elizabeth instantly recognized John 
Fetaugh, whose preaching had su deeply im- 
pressed her at eleven years of age. This was 
almost like a glimpse of home—her dear old 
English home !—she stepped forward with 
more than usual cordiality, saying, ‘*Thou art 
welcome, Friend Es:augh, the more so for be- 
ing entirely unexpected.” : 

‘*And | am glad to see thee, Elizabeth,’’ he 
replied, with a friendly shake of thehand. ‘*It 
was not until after 1 landed in America, that 1 
heard the Lord had called thee hither before 
me; but] remember thy father told me how 
often thou hadst played the settler in the woods 
when thou wast quite a little girl.” 

‘I am but a child still,’’ she replied, smiling. 

‘*] trust thou art,’’ he rejoined ; ‘‘and as for 
these strong impressions in childhood, 1 have 
heard of many cases where they seemed to be 
prophecies sent of the Lord. When I saw thy 
father in London, I had even then an indistinct 
idea that I might sometime be sent to America 
on a religious visit.” 

‘And hast thou forgotten, Friend John, the 
ear of Indian corn which my father begged of 
thee for ne? Since then I have seen it grow- 
ing; anda goodly plant it is, I assure thee. 
See !"’ she continued, pointing to several bunch- 
es of ripe corn, which hung in their braided 
husks against the walls of the ample kitchen ; 
‘‘all that, and more, came from the corn left 
May the good seed sown by 


| thy ministry be as fruitful.” 


‘*Amen,”’ replied both of the guests; and 


and mother were supprised to see her lead in | Lord’s disposings, however hard the trial may | Then they talked much of England. John Es- 


six little ragged beggars. 


They were, howev- | 


be. 


But when thou wert a very little girl, thy | 


taugh had not seen any of the Haddon family 


er, too sincerely humble and religious to express ‘imagination was much exeited concerning | for several years; but he brought letters from 


any surprise. 


They treated the forlorn little | America ; therefore, thou must be very careful} them which came by the same ship, and he had 


ones very tenderly, and freely granted their | that no desire for new adventures, founded ir! information to give of many whose names were 


daughter’s request to give them some of her | 
books and playthings at parting. When they) 


the will of the creatare, mislead thee from the | 
true light in this matter. 1 advise thee for) 
; snow had fallen during the night in heavy drifts, 


had gone, the good mother quietly said, **Eliz- | three months to make it a subject of solid medi- 


abeth, why didst thou invite strangers, instead | tation and prayer. ‘Then, if our lives be | 
spared, we will talk farther concerning it.”’ 


of thy schoolmates !”’ 


There was a heavenly expression in her eye, | 


as she looked up earnestly and answered, ** Moth- 
? 


During the prescribed time no allusion was 
made to the subject, though it was in the 


thoughts of all; for this highly conscientious | 


familiar as household words. 
The next morning it was discovered that 


and the roads were impassable. Elizabeth, ac- 


} cording to her usual custom, sent out men, ox- 
| en and sledges,\o open pathways for several | more to me, his wife, to whom his mer 
| poor families and for households whose inmates | most dear and precious.”’ 

In this duty Joho Es- | 


were visited by illness. 








They spoke no further concerning their union ; 
but when he returned to England, in July, he 
pressed her hand affectionately, as he said, 
‘Farewell, Elizabeth. If it be the Lord's will 
I shall return to thee soon.”” He lingered and 
their hands trembled in each other’s clasp, then 
drawing her gently towatd him, he imprinted a 
kiss on her open, innocent forehead. She look- 
ed modestly into his clear honest eyes and re- 

lied in the kindest tones, ‘**Farewell, Friend 
Sa, may the Lord bless thee and guide thee.”’ 

In October he returned to America, and they 
were soon after married, at Newtown meeting, 
according to the simple form of the Society of 
Friends. Neither of them made any change 
of dress for the occasion, and there was no 
wedding feast. Without the aid of priest or 
magistrate, they took each other by the hand, 
and in the presence of witnesses, calmly and 
solemnly promised to be kind and faithful to 
each other. Their mutual promises were re- 
corded in the church books, and the wedded 
pair quietly roturned to their happy home, with 
none to intrude upon those sacred hours of hu- 
man life, when the heart most needs to be left 
alone with its own deep emotions. 

They lived together nearly forty years in the 
gaeatest unity. During that period she three 
times crossed the Atlantic, to visit her aged 
parents, and he occasionally left her fora season 
when called abroad to preach. These tempo- 
rary separations were felt a cross, but the 
sirong-hearted woman always cheerfully gave 
him up to follow his own convictions of duty. 
In 1742, he parted from her, t © ona reli- 
gious visit to Tortola, in the W@™® Indies. He 


'died there, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 
| She published a religious tract of bis, to which 


is prefixed a preface, entitled ‘*Elizabeth Es- 


| taugh’s testimony concerning her beloved hus- 


band John Estaugh.” In this preface, she 
says, ‘Since it has pleased Divine Providence 
so highly to favor me, with being the near com- 
panion of this dear worthy, | must give some 
smal] account of him. Few, if any, in a mar- 
ried state, ever lived in a sweeter harmony than 
we did. He was a pattern of moderation in 
all things; not lified up with any enjoyments, 
nor cast down at disappointments. “ A man en- 


'dowed with many good gifts, which rendered 
|him very agreeable to his friends, and a 


is 


The brick tomb in which he was buried at 


The judicious parants made no circumstance | family were unwilling toconfuse inward percep-| taugh and his friend joined heartily, and none | Tortola, is still pointed out to Quaker travel- 


| of it, lest it should create a diseased love of | tions by any expression of feeling or opinion.| of the laborers worked harder than they. |lers; one of whem recently writes, ‘* By a cir- 


being praised for kindness. But they gave each | With simple undoubting faith, they sought | When he returned glowing from this exercise, | cuitous path, through a dense thicket, we came 
other an expressive glance, and their eyes filled |merely to ascertain whether the Lord required) she could not but observe that the excellent (to the spot where Friends once had a meeting- 


| of their child seemed to them full of Christian | 


beauty. ye 
Under such an education, all good principles 


ous root; but the only opening for her active 


physical beauty, for of that he had little; 
honesty of expression which we not unfrequent- 
ly see in Germans, who above al] nations look 
as if they carried a crystal heart within their 


imagination to spread its wings, was inthe mar- her diligence in odtaining knowledge of house-— manly bosoms. 


vellous accounts she heard of America and the 
Indians When she was five or six years old, 
William Penn visited her father’s house, and 


described some of his adventures in the wilder- 


ness and his interviews with the red man. The 
intelligent child eagerly devoured every word, 


and kept drawing nearer and nearer, till she | 
laid her hand upon his knees, and gazed into his | ' 
| face. Amused by her intense curiosity, the | rangements were made for her departure, and 
| good man took her into his lap, and told her jail things were provided that the abundarce of 
how the squaws made baskets and embroidered | ' ) 
| moceasons; and how they called a baby a pap- | A poor widow. of good sense and discretion ac- | 


hold affairs, of agriculture, and the cure of com- | 
, it her patients with a sled-load of medicines and 
expired, she declared that the light shone with | 
more | 


mon diseases. When the three months had 
undiminished clearness, and she felt 
strongly than ever that it was her appointed 
mission to comfort and strengthen the Lord’s 


people in the New World. 


Accordingly, early in the spring of 1700, ar- | 


wealth or the ingenuity of affection could devise. 


poose, and put him in a birch-bark cradie,which ‘companied her as triend and housekeeper, and 


they swang ou the boughs of trees. The little | 


girl’s eyes sparkled, as she inqnired, ‘‘And/ty of Friends. 


two trusty men servants, members of the Socie- 
Among the many singular 


didst thou ever see a pappoose-baby, thyseli? | manifestations of strong faith and religious zeal, 


And has: thou got a moccason-shoe?’’ 


‘connected with the settlement of this country, 


‘*T have seen them myself, and I will send | few are more remarkable than the voluntary 
thee a moceason,”’ he replied ; **but thouimayst separation of this girl of eighteen years old 


to speak of.’’ 


| go to thy mother now, for | have other things | from a wealthy home and all the pleasant as- 

: sociations of childhood, to go to a distant and 
That night the usually sedate child seampered | thinly inhabited country, to fulfil what she con- 

across the bed-reom with but one sleeve of her | sidered a 


religious duty. And the humble, 


night-gown on, and tossed up her shoe, shout- | Self-sacrificing faith of the parents, in giving 


ing **Ho, ho! Friend Penn is send 
me an Indian moccason! 
glad? Hannah, ain’t thee glad * 

This unwonted ebullition was not rebuked in 
words but it soon subsided under the invisible 
influence of unvarying calmness. 

From that time, a new character was given 
to all her plays. Her doll was named Poca- 
hontas—and she swung her kitten in a bit of | 


veather, and called it a pappoose. If she could | 


going to 


up their beloved child, with such reverent tea- 


Mother, ain’t thee | derness for the promptings of her own coR- 
science, has in it something sublimely beautitul, 


if we look at it in its own pure hight. ‘The 
parting took place wiih more love than words 


can eXpress, and yet without a tear on either 
| side. 


Even during the Jong and tedious voyage 

Elizabeth never wept. She preserved a mar- 

tyr-like cheerfulness and serenity to the end. 
The house prepared fur her reception stuod in 


find a green bough she stuck it in the ground | 4 clearing of the forest, three miles from any 


for a tree, placed an earthern image under it! 
{ £ j 
} the landseape was smiling in youthful beauty : 


for William Penn, and sticks with feathers on 
them for Indian chiefs. Then with amusing 


gravity of manner, she would unfold a bit of | 
newspaper, and read what she called Friend | 


Penn’s treaty with the red men. Her sisters, 
who were of a far less adventurous spirit, often 
said, ‘*We are tired of always playing Indian. 


other dwelling. She arrived in June, when 
and it seemed to her as if the arch of heaven 
was never before so clear and bright, the carpet 
of the earth never so verdant. As she sat at 
her window and saw eveniog close in upon her 
in that broad forest home, aud heard for the first 
ume the mournful notes of the whippowil and 


W hy can’) thee play keep school or go to see | the Tarsh scream of the jay in the d.stant woods, 


grandfather!’’ 


jshe was oppressed with a sense of vastness, of 


But Elizabeth would answer, ‘‘No; let us lwnfinity, which she never before experienced, 


play that we all go settle in America. 


Well, | 
now suppose we are in the woods, with great, | 


not even on the ocean. She remained long in 
prayer, and when she lay down to sleep beside 


great, big trees all round us, and squirrels run- | her matron friend, no words were spoken be- 


ning up and down, and wolves growling.”’ 


“Oh, 1 don’t like wolves,’’said little Hannah, | soon sunk 
Father says they will | young enthusiastic spirit lay long awake, listen- 

ing to the lone voice of the whippowil complain- | 
Yet notwithstanding this | 


**They will bite thee. 
bite.”’ 

‘I should’nt be afraid,’’ replied the elder sis- 
ter; ‘LT would run in the house and shut the 
door, when they come near enough for me to 
see their eyes. Here are plenty of sticks. Let 
us build a house; a wigwam, I mean. Oh, 


dear me how I should like to go to America ! | 


There must be such grand great woods to run 
about in; andl should love to swing the little pap- 
pouges in the trees,”’ 

hen Elizabeth was eleven years old, she 
went with her parents to Yearly Meeting and 
heard among other preachers, a young man 
seventeen years of age, named John Estaugh. 
He was a new proselyte, come from Essex 


| county,to join the annual assembly of theFriends. 


Something i his preaching arrested the child's 
attention and made a strong impression on her 
She often quoted his words after- 
wards, and began to read religious books with 
great diligence. John Haddon invited the youth 
to dine, but as there was no room atthe table 
for the children, Elizabeth did not see him. Her 
father afterwards showed her an Indian corn 
which John Estaugh had given him. He had 


| received several from an_uncle settled in New- 
| England, and he brought some with him to 


London as curiosities. When the little girl was 
informed that the magnificent plant grew taller 
than herself, and had very large waving green 
leaves, and long silken tassels, she exclaimed, 
with renewed eagerness, ‘*Oh, how I do wish I 
could go to America.’’ 

Years passed on, and as the child had been, 
so was the maiden; modest, gentle and kind, 
but always earnest and full of life. Swurround- 
ing infiuences naturally guided her busy intellect 
into Inquiries concerning the right principles of 
human action and the rationality of customary 
usages. At seventeen, she professed to have 
adopted, from her own serious conviction, the 
religious opinions in which she had been educat- 
ed. The was little observable change in out- 
ward manner ; for the fresh spontaneousness of 
her, character had been early chastened by ha- 
Bat her views of 
life gradually became tinged with a larger and 
deeper thoughtfulness. She often spoke of the 
freedom of life away from cities and alone with 
nature ; of mutual helpfulness in such a state of 
society, and increased means of doing yond. 

Perhaps her influence, more than anything 
else, induced her father to purchase a tract of 
land in New Jersey, with the view of removing 
thither. Mechanics were sent out to build a 
suitabie house and barns, and the family were to 
be transplanted tothe New World as svon as the 
necessary arrangements were completed. In 
the meantime, however, circumstances occured 
which led the good man to consider it his duty 
to remain in England. The younger daughters 
were well pleased to have it so ; but Elizabeth, 
though she acquiesced cheerfully in her father’s 
decision, evidently had a weight upon her mind. 
She was more silent than usual, and more fre- 


| quently retired to her chamber for hours of quiet 


communion with herself. Sometimes when 
asked what she had upon her mind, she replied, 
in the concise solemn manner of Friends, ‘It 
Is @ great thing to be a humble waiter upon the 
Lord ; to stand in readiness to follow whereso- 
ever he leads the way.” 

One day some friends who were at the house, 
spoke of the New Jersey tract, and of the rea- 


tween them. The elder, overcome with fatigue, 
into a peaceful slumber, but the 


ing to the night. 
prolonged wakefulness, she rose early and louk- 
ed gut upon the Jovely Jandscape. The rising 


sun pointed to the tallest trees with his golden | 
finger, and was welcomed with a gush of song | 
The poetry in| 
Ehizabeth’s soul, repressed by the severe plain- | 


from a thousand warblers. 


ness of her education, gushed up like a fountain. 


She dropped on her knees and with an outburst | 


of prayer exclaimed tervenily, ‘Oh, Father, 


very beautiful hast Thou made this earth! 


How bountiful are Thy gifts, oh, Lord!’ 


To a spirit less meek and brave, the darker | 


shades of the picture would have obscured these 
cheerful gleams ; for the situation was lonely 
and the inconveniences innumerable. But 


Elizabeth easily triumphed over all obsctacles, | 


by her practical good seuse and the quick 
promptings of her ingenuity. She was one of 
those clear strong natures, who always have a 
definite aim in view and who see at once the 
means best suited to the end. Her first inquiry 
was, what grain was best adapted to the svil of 
her farm; and being informed that rye would 
yield best, ‘Then 1 shall eat rye bread,’’ was 
her answer. The ear of Indian corn, so long 
treasured in her juvenile museum, had travelled 
with her across the Atlantic, and now, after 
the lapse of seven years, was planted in Ameri- 
can soil. As the superb plant ripened, she ac- 
knowledged that it more than realized the pic- 
tures of her childish imagination. 


plain, was it notdreary then? It would have 
been dreary indeed to one who entered upon 
this mode of life from mere love of novelty, or 


a vain desire to do something extraordinary. | 
But the idea of extended usefulness, which had | precious gift; 
first lured this remarkable girl into a path so | : 


unusual, sustained her through all its trials. 
She was wo busy to be sad, and she leaned two 
trustingly on her Father’s hand to be doubtful 
of her way. The neighboring Indians soon 
loved her as a friend, for they fuund her always 
truthful, just and kind; and from their teach- 
ings she added much to her knowledge of sim- 
ple medicines. So efficient was her skill and 
so prompt her sympathy, that for many miles 
round, if man, woman, or child were alarming- 
ly ill, they were sure to send for Elizabeth 
Haddon ; and wherevershe went, her observing 
mind gathered some new hint for the improve- 
ment or farm or dairy. Her house and heart 
were both large ; and as her residence was on 
the way to the-Quaker meeting-house in New- 
town, it became a place of universal resort to 
Friends from all parts of the country travelling 
that road, as well as an asylum for benighted 
wanderers. When Elizabeth was asked if she 
were not sometimes afraid of wayfarers, she 
quietly replied, ** Perfect love casteth out fear.’ 
And true it was that she, who was so bountiful 
and kind to all, found none to injure her. 

The winter was drawing to a close, when 
late one evening, the sound of sleigh-bells was 
heard and the crunching of snow beneath the 
hoofs of horses as they passed into the barn- 
yard gate. The arrival of travellers was too 
common an occurrence to exeite or disturb the 
well-ordered family. Elizabeth quietly contin- 





ued her knitting, merely saying to one of the 
men, ‘Joseph, wilt thou put more wood on the 








Two days after, when Elizabeth went to vis- 


provisions, John asked permission to accom- 
pany her. There by the bedside of the aged 


and the suffering, she saw the clear sincerity of 


his countenance warmed up with rays of love, 


consolation ; and there she heard his pleasant 


voice modulate itself into deeper tenderness of 


aris. 
The next First Day, which we call the Sab- 
bath, the whole family, as usual, attended the 


| guspel love. 
| these mansions of the dead. 
| thickly its thorny branches over them, and near 


| their satisfaction. 


| with tears; for this simple and natural action | this sacrifice. ‘That their daughter's views re-} youth had a goodly countenance. It was not | house, and where are buried the remains of sev- 
'mained the same, they partially judged by her leral of our valued ministers, who visited this 
| increa@td tenderness toward all the family ; not! it was that cheerful, child-like, out-beaming | island, about a century ago, from a sense of 
/sad, but thoughtiul and ever wakeful, as toward 
| and genial impulses grew freely and took vigor- | friends from whom she was about to separate. 
'It was likewise observable that she redoubled 


Time has made his ravages upon 
The acacia spreads 


thei the century-blooming aloe is Juxuriantly 
growing.”’ 

Elizabeth survived her excellent husband 
twenty years, useful and honored to the last. 


i\The Monthly Meeting of Haddonfield in a 


published testimonial, speaks of her thus: ‘*She 


| was endowed with great natural abilities which, 
| while be spoke to them words of kindness and | being sanctified by the spirit of Christ, were 
much improved; whereby she became qualified 
}to act in the affairs of the church, and was a} 
expression when he took little children in his | serviceable member, having been clerk to the} 
| woman's meeting nearty fifty years, greatly to | 
She was a sincere sympa- | 
| thiser with the afflicted, of a benevolent dispo- 


Newtown meeting; and there John Extaugh | sition, and in distributing tu the poor was desir 


was gifted with an outpouring of the spirit in| ous to do it in a way most profitable and dura- | 
his ministry, which suak deep into the hearts of 


thuse who listened to him. Elizabeth found it 
so marvellously applicable to the trials and 
temptations of her own soul, that she almost 
deemed it was spoken on purpose for her. 


vpen it. ‘Thus did a few days of united duties 
make them more thoroughly acquainted with 
each other than they could have been by years 
of fashionable intercourse. 

The young preacher soon after bade farewell, 


to visit other meetings in Pennsylvania and New |she bore with great calmners of mind and | 


Jersey. Elizabeth saw him no more unt the | sweetness of spirit. She departed this life as | 
May following, when he stopped at her house ‘one falling asleep, full of days, like unto a} 


to lodge, with numerous other Friends, on their 
way tothe Quarterly Meeting at Salem. In 
the morning, quite a cavaleade started from her 


then unknown io Jersey. Joho Estaugh, al- 
w kindly in his impulses, busied himself with 


he g a lame and very ugly old woman, and 


left his hostess to mount her horse as she’ 


could. Most young women would have felt 


slighted; butin Elizabeth's noble soul the quiet | 
deep tide of feeling uppled with an inward joy. | 
**He is always kindest to the poor and the neg- | 
lected,’ thought she, ‘‘verily he is a good | 
She was leaning over the side of her | 


youth.”” 


thing was out of order. With slight confusion 
and a voice less calm than her usual utterance, 
she replied, *‘Nothing, friend John; I was 


merely looking to see if Joseph had buckled the | 


girth securely.”’ ‘They trotted along leisurely 
behind the processiun of guests, speaking of the 
soil and climate of this new country, and how 
wonderfully the Lord had here provided a home 
for his chosen people. Presently the girth be- 
gan to slip, and the saddle turned so much on 


one side, that Elizabeth was obliged to dis- | 


mount. It took some time to re-adjust it, and 


| ble to them, and if possible 


She | 


| 22d of May. 


hand know what the left did. Though ina 


| state of affluence as to this world’s wealth, she 
/®as an example of plainness and moderation. 
: Her heart and house were open to her friendg, 
said nothing of this, but she pondered deeply | whom to entertain seemed one of her greatesi | 
Prudently cheerful and well know- | 


pleasures. 
ing the value of friendship, she was careful not 


to wound it herself, nur to encourage others in| 
| whispering supposed failings or weaknesses. | 


Her Jast illness brought great bodily pain, which 


shock of corn fuily tipe.”’ 
The town of Haddonfield, in New Jersey, 


took its name from her; and the tradition con- | 
* hospitable door, on horseback ; for Wagons were | cerning her courtship is often repeated by some 


patriarch among the Quakers. She laid out an 


extensive garden in rear of the house, which | 


during her day was much celebrated for its 


herbs and vegetables and fruits, liberally dis- 
The house | 


tributed allround the neighborhood. 
was burned down years ago; but some fine old 
yew trees which she brought from England, are 


still pointed out on the site where the noble! 


garden once flourished. Her medical skill is 


so well remembered, that the old nurses of New | 
horse, to adjust the buckle of the girth, when | Jersey stil! recommend Elizabeth Estaugh’s | 
he came up on horseback, and inquired if any- | salve as the ‘‘sovereignest thing on earth.”’ 


{Columbian Magazine, for June. 





ee ae in FEMALE SEMINARY. A aery 
~ 


airy situation. has been selected as a location for | 


this Institution. 


el more worthy of imitation, 
most competent Teachers in eacn department and are 


prepared to offer the best literary advantages in a lo- | 
cation not to be surpassed for beauty of scevery and | 


when they again started, the company were out | healthful climate. 


of sight. There was brighter color than usua!| Terms. Boarders $200 per annum, including fuel 
in the maiden’s cheeks, and unwonted radiance | in winter, sea bathing in summer and an extensive | 
| in her mild deep eyes. After a short silence, | Co"rse of English studies, or $300 will include music, | 
: | drawing and painting, latin and modern languages. 

Ladies desiring to spend the bathing season in New- | 
port, will be received at the Seminary on condition of | 
‘ | pursuing some branch of study, or receiving lessons on | 
| Lam strongly impressed that the Lord bas sent | the piano forte or guitar. Those who wish to enter 
1 tell thee my | Prof Edwards’ French class will apply before the 15th 


she said, in a voice slightly tremulous, ‘* Friend 
John, [ have a subject of great importance on 
my mind, and one which nearly interests thee. 


thee to me as a partner for life. 


impression frankly, but not without calm and |°f ef June. His admirable system of teaching is too 


deep reflection ; for matrimony is a holy rela- 
tion and should be entered into with all sobriety. 
If thou hast no light oa the subject, wilt thou 


| gather into the stillness, and reverently listen to 


thy own revealings? Thou art to leave this 


part of the country to-morrow, and not knowing | 
when I should see thee again, 1 felt moved to | 


te]] thee what Jay upon my mind.’’ 
The young man was taken by surprise; 
though accustomed to that suppression of emo- 


tion, which characterises his religious sect, the | 


color went and came rapidly in his face, for a} 
| pal Beacon HighSchool, Lowell Mason 


moment; but he soon became calmer and re- 
plied, ‘*This thought is new to me Elizabeth ; 
and I have no light thereon. Thy company 
has been right pleasant to me, and thy counte- 


nance ever reminds me of William Penn’s title | the 


| page, ‘ Innocency with her open face.’ 
But when winter came, and the gleaming | ty 2 . 


snow spread its unbroken silence over hill and | 


I have 
seen thy kindnessto the poor, and the wise 
management of thy household. I have ob- 
served, tov, that thy warm-heartedness is tem- 
pered by a most excellent discretion, and that 
thy speech is ever sincere. Assuredly, such is 
the maiden I would ask of the Lord, as a most 
but I never thought of this in 
connexion with thee. I came to this country 
solely on a religious visit, and it might distract 








| wellknown to require commendation. 


“ REFERENCES. 
Newport. 
Capt Taylor, U. 8. Navy, Capt Brewerton, U.S. En- 


| gineer's, Hon Henry Y. Cranston, Peleg Clarke, Esq. 
) Sumuel B. Vernon, Esq. 


New York. Dr Potts, Rev E. Mason, Messrs 
Prime, Ward & King, Joho Gihan, Esq. 

Brooklyn. Drs stone, Cutler, Cox, Broadhead, 
Rev Francis Vinton. . 

Morristown. Rev A. Henry Dumont. 
Boston. Augustus Thorndike, Esq.. 
Lawrence, Rev Dr\Lowell, David Reed, Rev E. N. 
Kirk, Rev Wm M. Rogers, Rev H. Winslow, Princi- 


myl0 Tt 





OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, IN PLYM- 
OUTH. The Spring quarter and third year of 


May 12th, Having obtained one of the most commo- 
dious and eligible residences in Plymouth, three or 
our more boarders cau be accommodated in hia fami- 
ly. The usual English branches are taught, and the 
Latin, Frenen, and German languages. 

Terms, $50 a quarter. Music $10. 

HENRY F. EDES. 
Plymouth, April 19th, 1845. tf 





NEW. BOOKS. At the old Sunday School De- 
& pository, 124 Washington street, may be found 


my mind to entertain this subject at present. | #8 large an assortment of Books as any Bookstore af- 


When I have discharged the duues of my mis- 
sion, we will speak further.’’ 

“It is best so,”’ rejoined the maiden, ‘but 
there is one thing disturbs my conscience. Thou 
hast spoken of my true speech , and yet Friend 
John, | have deceived thee, even now, while we 
conferred un a subject so serious. I know not 
from what weakness the temptation came; but 
I will not hide it from thee. I told thee I was 
looking to see if Joseph buckled the girth of 
my horse seewely; bat, in plain truth, 1 was 
loosening the girth, John, that the saddle might 
slip. and give me an excuse to fall behind our 
friends; for I thought thou wouldst be kind 
enough tocome and ask if I needed thy ser- 
vices,”’ 

This pure transparency of motive seemed less 
wonderful to John Estaugh than it would to a 
man more accustomed to worldly ways or less 
familiar with the simplicity of primitive Qua- 
kers. Nevertheless, the perfect guilelessness 
of the maiden endeared her tu his honest heart, 
and he found it difficult to banish from his 
thoughts the important subject she had sug- 
gested. Jt was observable in thie singular 
courtship, that no mention was made of worldly 
substance. John did not say, ‘*] am poor and 
thou art rich ;’’ he did not even think of it. 
And it had entered Elizabeth’s only in the form 
of thankfulness to God that she was provided 
with a home large enough for both. 


Our Pastor’s Offering 
Edgeworth’s Moral Tales My Native Village 


Turn of Fortune 


The World before you 


The Two Apprentices 


enumerated. 





fords; among the best books may be found the follow- 
ing: 
Never too Late Moderation 


Reflection 


Mrs Child’s Flowers forMy Own Story 
Children, 2 vols Minister’s Family 
Alice Franklin 
Dawnings of Genius 
Henry Hudson 
Daniel Boone 
es” = School Class 


Favorite Scholar 
Kate and Lizzie 
Elizabeth Carter 


Boy’s Talisman oo! 
N. England Village Choir,Juvenile Dramas 

new edition Novels of Truth 
T’ll be a Gentleman Masterman Ready 
Till bea Lady Gift from my Teacher 
Sacred Allegories 
Looking Glass forthe MindYoung Student 
Private Purse Frank Fairfield 
Somerville Hall 

Also,—Allen’s Questions, 3 separate parts; Bostou 
Sunday School Hymna Book; Geneva Catechism; 
Worcester Catechism, anda large variety not here 
ENJ. H. GREENE, 


my1l7 124 Washington, corner Water st. 





; ~ 
yaya SHOES. Just received, a large assort- 
ment of French Shoes, (Este’s manufacture,) at 
THEO. H. BELL’S, 155 Washington street, oppo- 
site the Old South Church. Bmis = apl2 





IBLE BIOGRAPHY, in the ft f ti 
ten Gebede ded: Petidlioes cscs ise: seen 
Published by 8. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 
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not to let the right} 


The first term will commence the | 
The Misses Coe establish this Senina- | 
ry on the plan of the Troy Female Seminary, with the 
| confidence that no Institution could afford them a mod- 
They have secured the | 


Rev C. T. Brooks, Rev T. Thayer, | 


Hon Abbot | 


» Mason, Esq. 





subscriber’s School wilt commence on Monday, | 








‘THE CHALMERS OF SWITZERLAND.’ 


Vital Christianity ; 


| ees AND DISCOURSES on the Religions 
of Man and the Religion of God, by ALEXANDER 
Vinet, D.D., Profess of Theology in F 
Switzerland. Translatedy with an Tatrodeesion by 


Robert Turnbull, Pastor of the Harvard street Church, 
Boston. 


Extracts from testimonials to the Work. 


[From Rev Robert Baird, D. D.] 

Tam free to say, that I rejoice exceedingly that the 
Rev Mr Turnbull has undertaken to translate the in- 
valuable discourses of Dr Vinet. These discourses, 
oF essay rather, are among the very best, in any inh. 
guage, that | have ever seen. Dr Vinet is decide 
the ablest Christian philosopher in Europe, and is, as 
Dr Merle D’Aubigne calls -him, the ‘Chalmers of 
Switzerland.’ | have examined several portions of 
the translation, and do not hesitate to say that it is 
excellent. 

{From Rev Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., New York.] 

I have given a sufficient attention to Vinet’s dis- 
courses and essays, and the translation of them by the 
Rev Mr Turnbull, to satisfy myself that they are of a 
very high order of excellence, and that Mr T.., in pub- 
lishing his translation, will confer a seasonable and 
very iioportant benefit on the church, Vinet’s style is 
exceedingly p re and lucid, and the translation, so far 
as I have been able tu judge, is faithful and elegant. 


[From Prof Edwards and Park, Andover Theol. Sem.] 

In our opinion, the discourses of Prof Vinet bear 
the impress of an acute and vigorous intel ect, com- 
bined with earnest Christian feeling. Many of them 
are well adapted to the wants of the American public, 
and particularly to the state of some of our educated 
and enlightened men, who entertain skeptical theories 
with regard to the spiritual traths of Christiagity.— 
Mr Turnbull bas, doubtless, translated the discourses 
with accuracy and a just taste. He deserves the grat- 
itude of the community for the labor which he las ex- 
pended on the translation, and he cannot fail to receive 
a rich reward for his toil, in the extensive and contin- 
ued usefulness of the volume which he has so faithfully 
prepared for the press. 


{From M. G. de Felice, Prof. of Theology at Mont- 
auban, in France.] 
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EW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY 
Phe subscriber continues to manafacture Trusses 

of every description, at his residence at the old vtnnd, 
opposite 264, No 305 Washington street, Boston, «42 
trance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. it individuals 
can see him alone, at any time, at the se place . 

Having had twenty years’ experience, he has af. 
forded relief to tmee thousand persons, for the last 
five years. All may rest assured of relief who 
cailand try Trusses of his manufacture. He is now 
confident he can give every individual relief who ma 
call upon him. 4 

The public are cautioned against the many quacks 
who promise what they cannot perform. 

Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 
er less, that have been offered to the public for the 
last twenty yeers, from different patent manufaetories , 
and now continues to wear those of his own manutac- 
ture, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
set a occur; and he has on hand as good Trusses, 
ot ia any kind of Truss that can be had 

4. P. F. manufactures as many as twenty di 
Kinds simitar to those that the ions Mr re bc ir 
this city, formerly made, and all others advertised in 
Boston, together with the patent elastic spring Truss, 
with the spring pads. Trusses without steel springs— 
thexe give relief in all cases of rupture, and a large 
Proportion: produce a perfect cure—they can be worn 
day and night, improved hinge and pivot Truss; um. 
bilical spring ‘Trusses, made in four different ways; 
Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses, for Po- 
lapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled with a 
descent of the rectum ean ride on horseback with per- 
fect euse and safety. 

Mr Foster also makes Trusses for Prolapsus Uteri 
which have answered in cases where pessaries inrve 
failed. Susponsory Trusses, knee caps, and back 
boards, are always kept on hand. Asa matier of con- 
venience aad not of speculation, the umersigned will 
keep ow hand the following kinds from other manuface 
tories, which they cao have, if his does not suit them: 
after a fair trial they can exchange for any of them :— 
Dr Huil’s, Read’s spiral Truss, Rundell’s do, Sal. 
mon’s ball and socket, Sherman’s patent, French do, 
Marsh’s improved Truss, Bateman’s double and sin. 
gle do, Stone’s Trusses. Also, Trusses fur children 








Dr Vinet is fond of philosophical subjects, and dis- 
cusses them in a masterly mauner. What would em- 
barrass others, bas no difficalty for him. He is nata- 
rally profound and lofty, and be can pursue his thoughts 
even to the remotest abstractions. He dwells con- 
stantly in the regions of pure thought, and there dis- 
plays freely the full force and whole extent of his mind. 
[Letter to the New York Observer. 

Just published by GOULD, KENDALL & LIN- 
COLN, 59 Washington st. Bt m24 


DR. MORTON, 


Late Wells & Morton, 
NO. 19 TREMONT ROW..... BOSTON, 


wore take this opportunity to return bis thanks 

to his friends and patients generally, for the 
liberal support he has enjoyed in introducing his valu- 
able improvement for inserting Teeth. He is happy 
tu infurm them, that owing to the great increase of 
his business he has been induced to enlarge his den- 
tal establishment, and has so far completed his ar- 
rangements and perfected the manner of executing the 
work as now to be prepared to INSERT Te ETH with 
a facility corresponding to the very great demand 
which he has hitherto been unable to supply. Feeling 
perfectly confident of the great benefit that the com- 
munity at large must ultimately experience from a 
real and substantial improvement of this nature. He 
has no hesitation, after being sulicited by hundreds 
who have been benefitted by the application of this 
principle, to give information through the public jour- 





of all sizes. 

Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
made as good as when new. 

Ladies wishing for any of these instruments, will he 
waited upon by Mrs Foster, at the above place. Mra 
F. has been engaged in the above business for ten years, 

He likewise informs individuals he will not wake 
their gomplaints known to any one, except when he ia 
permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, and 
young persons do not want their cases known. 

i [Certificate from Dr Robbins.] 

Since the death of Mr John Beath I have used, in 
preference to all other Trusses, those made by Mr J. 
F. Foster of Boston. B. G. ROBBINS, M.D. 

Roxbury, 1843. 

* ap9 JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 


NV ONTHLY MAGAZINE, for June. Just pub. 
lished, by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washington 
street. 





—CONTENTS— 

Christian Unity, concluded. 

Our Odd Drawer—No 3. 

‘Thy Kingdom Come.’ 

Jepthah’s Vow. 

Lines written ona beautiful evening a few hours 
after the Death of a Vear Friend. 

The Church our Defence—a Sermon, by Rev Jos. 
H. Allen. 

We swy that we see. 

Aspiration. 

The Christian Name. 

Intelligence. 


od 








nals; knowing that no candid or disinterested person 
who will inform himself on the subject can regard itin 
any other light than as a real and valuable invention. 
Dr M. would also beg leave to inform those who 
may need the operation that he is enabled to remedy 
deficient Palates and Roofs or CLrert PLates, and 
givea faculty of articulation. All operations upon the 
Teeth performed and warranted to give satisfaction. 
Succesful Operation. We had an oppotunity late- 
ly of examining an operation performed by Dr. Mor- 
TON, a skilful Dentist of this city. The result was 
highly satisfactory to the patient, a young man about 
23 years of age. By introducing a piece of mechan- 
isi, to which the three front teeth, a false and palate 
late are attached,the person is able to articulate the al- 
phabet. [Evening Gazette. 





{REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYYNS.— 

X¥ JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwveod. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The folowing are some of the societies and townsin 
which the book is inuse, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont; ) Second Society,(Rev C. Robbins ;) New 


South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- | 


ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklya, 
N.Y.(Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chetsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 


Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- | 


lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 


Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N.H; Portland, Hal- | 


lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 

; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Alltoa, Lil; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
other societies in New England aad the Southern and 
Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

ap27 tf 


OOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS AND 
CHILDREN. 
Mary Howitt’s Tales. 
Who shall be Greatest, Little Coin, Much Care 
Which isthe Wiser Poplar Grove 
Work and Wages First Impressions 
No Sense like CommonMy own Story 
Sense The Clockmaker 
Strive and Thrive The Two Apprentices 
Hope On Hope Ever Peasant and Prince 
Sowing and Reaping 
Mrs. Ellis’s Tales. 
The Minister’s Family Family Secrets 
Somerville Hall 
Charlotte Elizabeth’s. 
Forsaken Home 
Female Martyr 





Alice Beryden 

Flower of Innocence \ 

Glimpses of the Past Judah’s Lion 

Eurly Recollections Judea Capta 
Miscellaneous. 

Scenes in Rome 

Line apon Line 

Christian Fragments 

Daager and Duty 

The Rollo Books 

Marco Paul’s Travels 


Never Too Late 
Goldmaker’s Village 
Lives of the Apostles 
Willie Grant 
How to Live 
Love of the Spirit 
What’s to be Done * 
Mrs. Opie’s Tales. 
Tales of Trials, &c. 
Mrs. Hofland’s Tales. 
Energy 
Self-Denial, &c. 
With many others. New ones constantly received 
and for sale by SAXTON & KELT, 133 Washing- 
ton st. myl7 


White Lies 


Intégrity 
Morleration 





[IANO FORTES. The subscribers have formed a 

co-partnership under the firm of HALLET, DA- 
VIS-& CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano 
Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the 
late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, 
would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others 
who may purchase instruments of us, we are not only 


Installation at Bridgewater, Mass. 
lustallation at Cabotville, Mass. 
Installation at Brewster, Mass. 
Ordination of an Evangelist, 
Chorch at Hartford, Ct. 
Anniversaries. 
Discussion of Slavery. 
The Collation. 
| American Unitarian Association. 
| Berry Street Conference. 
| Sunday School Society. 
| Celebration of the Lo: d’s Supper. 
Morning Prayer and Conference Meetings. 
| 


je 





oo BOOKS. Hug’s Introduction to the 
New Testament; Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection; 
| Paley’s Complete Works; Ware’s Inquiry concern- 
jing Religion; Dewey s Discourses, 4v; Channing’s 

Works, 6v; Muartineaw’s Discourses; Campbeii’s 
| Four Gospels; Noyes’s Translations of the Prophets; 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels and Actes 
| Kenrick’s Exposition; Smyth’s Lectures on Modern 
[Mistory; Tyler's Usicnnal History, 2v 8vo; D’Au- 
higne’s History of the Refeemation; Mosheim’s Ch. 
History; Follen’s Works; Keightley’s History of 
| England-and Greece; Craden’s Concordance; A new 
| History of all the Religious Denominations in the U. 
| States; Selections from Fenelon; Peabody’s Lec- 
}tures; Ware on Christian Character. 
| oo sale at SLMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
me 


| 

| 

| FMPORTANT WORK. THE HISTORY OF 

| THE POPES, by A. Bowers, Esq., formerly Pro- 
fessor of History, &c. at Romc, ane Counsellor of the 

| Inquisition, with Introduction and Continuance, by 
Rev Dr Cox. The original work was published for 
$175 and is now issued complete for $6. 

It has the recommendations of mere than fifty Cler- 
gyien, including Rev De Miller and others, as char- 
acterized by extraordinary diligence and research, 

|} and confirmed by reference to the highest authorities. 
= A liberal discount to Clergymen. Agents want- 
led. JORDAN, SWIFT & WILEY, 

m3l 121 Washington st. 








C. BOWLES, 118 Washington st. 
—CUNTENTS— 
What is Self-Denial. 
The Cousins, concluded. 
My Little Sister. 
The Liule Pilgrim. 
An Extract from the Gevana of Jean Paul Richter. 
The Doves. : 
True Story of a Dog 
Real Hervisin. 


Imagination. 


iCui’s FRIEND, for June. Just published by 
WL. 


m3l 





wit THREE PORTRAITS. Price One Dol- 
lar. New edition of D'AUBIGNE’S HISTO- 
|RY Oc THE REFORMATION, in 8 vols 12mo, 
with Portraits. 

The subserivers now offer the neatest and cheapest 
edition of this standard work which has yet been pre- 
sented to the public. 

A pure edition complete, with all the Notes: and 

ithout any alterations. 

"The oy and travelling agents supplied on liberal 
terms. SAXTON & KELT, 


133 Washington st. 
Inquire for Campbell’s Edition—no other is so per- 
fect and oeatly printed. m24 





OOTS AND SHOES! Spring and Summer 
Styles. THEO. H. BELL, 155 Washington 
street, opposite the Old South Church, Boston, would 
respectfully inform bis friends and the public in gene- 
ral that he is now receiving from the manufaccarers a 
full supply of Spring and Summer styles of Boots and 
Shoes, consisting in part of Ladies’ black, bronze, 
light and green Gaiter Boots; black, bronze, en 
and light Village Lace Shoes; kid and Morocco Ties, 
&e. &c. Gents calf, sewed and peg’d Boots; sewed 
and peg’d calf Shoes, &e. &c.; Boys’, Misses and 
Childrens’ Shoes of various styles and qualities, at 
reasonable prices. . 

T. H. B. has entered into an arrangement with one 
ot the best manufacturers in the country to manufac- 
ture for him any style of Shoes worn, so that any arti: 
cle sold shall be made ot the vest materials and work, 
and warranted to give satisfaction. Binis mh29 

EW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW - 
ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 

No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of we TA 
and other goods in hi yee anny “ted cplaadsd pa 

‘st qua ’ 

Seer Maen teaver Damask, Twalled and Striped 
Venetian; Su rfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
ets of all widths; Rich My re Bockings; Hearth 
Ru s. Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Reds, etc. ete. il of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be sold at the vety lowestinarket prices. Pure 
chasers are invited to calland examine for —" 














determined to maintain the high reputation which has 
heen bestowed upon this manufactory in past years, 
but by our united and personal attentionto usiness, to 
make such improvements in point of tone, style of fin- 
ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our 
instruments are equal in every respect, if not superior 
to any made inthis or any othercity; and we can,and 
will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable 
terms as any other makers; and every instrument made 
by us will be warranted, and if it does not prove as 
good as recommended, it will be made so atour ex- 
sense, or the money refendee tothe purchaser. 


USSEL HALLET, 
GEORGE H. DAVIS, 
HENRY ALLEN. 


s7 ? yr 


IFE OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOR JESUS 
CHRIST, written especially for children and 
outh. 
4 ‘We think teachers of Sunday Schools might make 
it a valuable annual, so suggestive is it of appropriate 
questions and exhortations in all matters pertaining to 
faith and practice.’ [Christian World, 
Published at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
mld 

















ETTER PAPER. A good supply of Letter Pa- 
per for $1,50, $2 and $3 per ream, received and 


OOTS AND SHOES.—John G. Cary has taken 
the Store No 233 Washington Street, Marlboro 
Hotel Building, where he now has for sale a good as- 
sortment of BOOUS and SHOES. Having repel 
tacility, with an experience of thirteen years Im the 
Shoe business, he hopes by strict personal attention 
and honorable dealing to give satisfaction and secure 
rmanent patronage. Net 
"Leaiee pain ee a are respectiully iovited to 
calland examine. tf rf 











s, AND ORNA- 
INDLASS BEDSTEAD eral assor- 


TAL FURNITURE. A gen 
ment of Solid Beam Windlass Bedsteads, sree wed 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, acco pres 
to quality, than can be parhenst at ony aes ~K 
the city. For sale at : e maniactony oe 

; f Hawkins an treets. 
i. j heeasitory or Painted and Gilt Frenette by 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior a 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. 

HURCH BELLS. HENRY N. HOOPER 
§ CO., Bell Founders, No 24 Co 


Boston. Bells of any weight required, Se ansee 


—— 








fur sale at SIMPKINS’S Book ahdStationery Rooms, 
21 ‘Tremont Row. m24 
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